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THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF NIETZSCHE'S THEORY OF THE 
ETERNAL RETURN. (EWIGE WIEDERKUNFT) 


BY DEVENDRA NATH BANNERJEA 


THE continuous references Nietzsche makes to the tenets of Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism in his various works, testify to his interest in 
Eastern religions and philosophy. This interest is not superficial but aston- 
ishingly deep: it might even occur to some that he utilizes the cardinal 
principles of these ancient cultures as the raw material of his thought in his 
effort to evolve something new and which strikes him as fundamental and 
dynamic. Even the study of Islam did not escape his universal curiosity. 
Did this Professor of classical philology in Basel (1867-1875) ever take the 
trouble to study Sanskrit or Arabic in order to base his far-reaching con- 
clusions on an original study of the texts concerned? Unfortunately, we 
do not possess even the flimsiest thread of evidence that he ever studied the 
Indian classical languages in Bonn, Leipzig or elsewhere, either as a part of 
the University curriculum or privately. The absence of this linguistic pass- 
port to the scriptural documents of Ancient India did not, however, prevent 
him from availing himself of such translations and commentaries as were 
then extant. And on these he appears to have concentrated his efforts. In 
this connection we might mention that Manu’s Dharmashastra— Codex 
canonicum — which Nietzsche acclaims as the law-book of an affirmative 
Aryan religion, though he denounces the priestly arrogance reflected 
therein — was translated already in 1794 by Sir William Jones, who pre- 
sented to Europe five years earlier the famous play Sakuntala by Kalidasa, the 
Indian Shakespeare, at the court of Vikramaditya in Ujjain. 

August Wilhelm von Schlegel translated the Bhagavad-Gita in 1823 and 
there is every reason to believe that Nietzsche read the book with interest 
and delight, even though he makes no reference to it. He refers to Schlegel 
in his maiden effort Homer and Classical Philology and his interest in 
India would in any case encourage a prompt access to available literature. 
We wish to stress this point, for Nietzsche sometimes fails to acknowledge 
the main source of inspiration for the ideas he develops subsequently, and 
this makes it exceedingly difficult to trace the later ramifications of his ideas 
to their origin, or centre of stimulus. Yet it must be recognized that the 
tremendous event which caused an upheaval in Nietzsche's attitude towards 
the problems of life was the study of Schopenhauer’s works (1788-1860), 
which he purchased from a second-hand bookstall in Leipzig, where he had 
migrated from Bonn in 1865. This was during his first term at the university. 
We are not concerned with Schopenhauer’s philosophy as a whole, but 
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rather with those distinctive, constituent elements, which helped rivet young 
Nietzsche’s mind and attention to things specifically Indian, which over- 
powered his imagination, and subsequently shaped the structure of his 
thought in an alignment with the Indian tradition. 

It was a memorable day for Schopenhauer when the Latin translation of 
the fifty Upanishads — philosophical commentaries on the Vedas — by the 
French scholar Anquetil Duperron came into his hands. This work (pub- 
lished in 1802-1804) purported to be a translation of the Persian version of 
the ‘Oupnekhats’, a slight linguistic aberration from the Sanskrit original. The 
Upanishads not only gave a vigorous impulse to Schopenhauer’s mind, but 
together with Friedrich Majer’s Life and teachings of Buddha stirred his imag- 
ination to the depths and helped in the development of his peculiar line of 
thought which found its expression in The World as Will and Imagination. 
When we bear in mind that the young Nietzsche remained for nearly ten 
years under the hypnotic spell of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which is a 
curious blend of romantic poetry and scientific intuition, we can estimate the 
extent to which the former’s outlook on the world was coloured and 
modified by the unorthodox teachings of the latter. The translations of the 
Upanishads and the Life of Buddha by no means exhausted the Indian litera- 
ture available to Schopenhauer, who makes repeated references to Cole- 
brook’s Miscellaneous Essays in two volumes, to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, founded by Sir William Jones, 1784, in Calcutta, as well as 
to Theolegenus Sri Sankarcharya-Vedanticorum, Sankara’s monism in the form 
of a commentary on the Vedanta. Schlegel translated the Upanishads into 
German about 1808, and published his book on The Language and Wisdom 
of the Hindus; while Wilhelm von Humboldt initiated with energy, and 
carried through with success, his plan to establish a Chair for Sanscrit at as 
many German Universities as possible, beginning with Berlin. Hermann 
Oldenberg published in 1881 the Life of Buddha, which left such a profound 
impression on the mind of Richard Wagner, that but for his lack of know- 
ledge respecting the details of Indian scenery and environment, he might 
have been persuaded to write an opera on the founder of Buddhism. 

Fortunately for Nietzsche, his knowledge of Indian literature was further 
enriched by his life-long friendship with Paul Deussen, his school-mate in 
Pforta (Naumburg) and for one year his fellow-undergraduate in Bonn, 
who was appointed Professor of Indology in Kiel in 1872. The learned 
Professor's book on the Vedantic system, as well as his lectures, aroused a 
lively interest in India and Europe in the opening years of the present 
century. In a letter to Deussen in 1887, Nietzsche appreciates the value of the 
book sent him by the author and wishes that another equally instructive and 
clear in dialectic might appear on the Sankhya (a school of Indian philo- 
sophy). We could picture young Nietzsche, too, immersed in Schopen- 
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ng hauer’s books, seldom going to bed before midnight, rising at five in the 
er morning, practising moderation in food, and occasional contemplation. 
his This austere mode of life did not last long, but he remained a devoted 
follower of Schopenhauer’s for more than a decade. 
of As we review the extant material, we discover that even though Nietzsche 
the as a Western poet and philosopher has been busy with his own self-imposed 
ib- tasks, and reveals his own method of approach to the treatment of any 
of subject that arouses his curiosity — and India by no means constitutes one of 
‘he his central problems — the entire warp and woof of his thoughts and ideas-~ 
ut | point to an Indian pattern. The central theme of his passionate hope and 
ig aspiration for the future of mankind, namely the survival of human character 
of | and personality in a ceaseless cycle of births (death being only a harbinger to 
on. the eternal return of life’s perfect and heroic moments) discloses likewise an 
ten Indian origin and in fact, constitutes the main tenet of Hinduism and 
Sa Buddhism alike. Nietzsche does not mention the Law of Karma, but it is 
the not difficult to visualize the channels within which his thoughts flow. He 
ind links up his vision of the Superman and his repudiation of an ultra-terrestial 


er 
— 
oO 


heaven with his teaching about the rise and fall of the worlds, the destruction 


Ta- and reappearance of the Universe as a metaphysical necessity of the cosmic 
sle- process. This world of ours might go to its destruction, but phoenix-like it 
yal renews its youth as it emerges from the ashes. 

| as What is still more instructive and astonishing is that he comes to these 
rm conclusions which are in consonance with the main teachings of Brahmanism 
nto and Buddhism, after having rejected Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity 
lom | altogether as religions that are essentially pessimistic and decadent (Will to 


and | Power, p.392). He says for instance: Buddhism and Christianity have the roots 
Cas | of their origin in a desperate disease of the Will (Joyous Science, p. 25), and for 


ann this reason they are decadent religions (Nietzsche against Wagner. The 
ind Twilight of the Gods, p. 209). His favourite word decadent means something 
w= | which has lived out its life and is incapable of further growth. We need 
ght | not dwell on this point as it is not germane to the main issue and as Nietz- 

sche’s attacks on historic religions often involve him in a labyrinth of 
her contradictions. What is the extent of his obligation to oriental cultures in 


>in | the formulation of his doctrine of the Eternal Return of all things, of all 
mn, | values? 

ned It is not easy to answer this question, as it is difficult to produce from the 
d a author himself sufficient, much less conclusive evidence. In the first place, he 
sent | does not admit any debt to Indian religions at all: on the contrary he pro- 
‘the | fesses to be engaged in solving the riddles of life single-handed and, as his sister 
and | suggests in her exceedingly lucid, ably written, but altogether one-sided and 
ilo- partisan biography, in preparing to assume the spiritual leadership of man- 
en- | kind for all time. Referring to a letter of her brother’s she comments: ‘One 
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sees from these lines that he is engaged in developing great and new ideas: 
the ideas namely that are connected with the eternal revolving of the wheels 
of life, the reappearance in rhythmic cycles of what had once vanished in the 
valley of the shadow of death. Everything that once has been, returns after 
its apparent destruction. The wheels of Being are in a perpetual motion. 
This life on Earth is our eternal life.’ (The young Nietzsche, by Elisabeth 
Nietzsche-Férster, pp. 135, 137). Ina letter dated August 14th, 1881, to his 
friend Peter Gast, Nietzsche makes an attempt to explain his dogma in the 
terms of physical science: 


The energies of the world suffer no quantitative diminution, for otherwise, 
in the course of endless time, the world would have grown weaker in resources 
and perished. The world of forces (chemical and biological?) never comes to 
rest, otherwise a state of stagnation would have supervened and the stream of 
life come to a standstill. In other words, the propulsive and formative powers 
of the world never come to equipoise, they never enjoy a single moment of 
tranquility: their impact and movement are uniform for every moment and 
hour. Whatever condition or state the world could reach, it must have ar- 
rived at already, not once but times without number. (The young Nietzsche, 


p. 137.) 


He wishes to use this statement as the starting point on which to build his 
theory of the eternal nature of the world and the immortality of the indivi- 
dual, not in the ‘Heaven’ of Christian theology, but on this earth which shall 
never pass away, nor be ‘folded up like a vesture’. 

While Nietzsche acknowledges no debt in regard to his dogma of an eternal 
reincarnation, either to Hinduism or Buddhism, but merely formulates his 
theories and claims originality for them, it is his sister who undertakes to 
provide what information she can regarding sources, and what she says is 
thought-provoking, if not altogether convincing. After casually brushing 
aside Charles Darwin (1809-1882) as one quite unsuitable to provide the 
necessary stimulus, with his theories of the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, to Nietzsche, the ‘creator’ of the Superman, she makes the 
following observations: 


I have taken pains to find out the scientific works, through which the idea of 
an ever recurring union of mind and body (or a ceaseless repetition of natural 
phenomena) took hold of my brother’s imagination. I am reminded that as 
early as the autumn of 1880, he occupied himself intensively with physical, 
physiological and mathematical studies . . . I regret that it is not possible for 
me to give the names of the authors which my brother then studied and 
rejected. But I am certain that he mentioned with lively approval the names 
of Helmholz, Wundt (his earlier works), and Riemann, the mathematician. 
In the spring of 1881 he found other books which he appears to have studied 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and approval as the marginal notes show. 
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These were three in number: The Mathematical Elements in the Theory of 
Knowledge, The Unity of the Forces of Nature, by O. Schmitz-Dumont; and 
The Inner Connection of Phenomena, by O. Caspari. 

A careful study of the books mentioned by his sister might have suggested 
new avenues of approach to the subject with which Nitezsche’s mind was 
grappling, it might have stimulated his interest and thrown this subject into 
the centre of his mind, so that he could risk all the resources of his thought in 
coming to certain conclusions. But the suggestion, that with the help of 
Helmholz, Wundt, Riemann and Schmitz-Dumont, Nietzsche discovered 
something fundamentally new and formulated his doctrine in scientific 
terms, in such a manner that it no longer remained an hypothesis and an 
article of faith, but an absolute certainty, can hardly be taken seriously. 
When we take into account the law of gravitation, the ebb and flow of tides, 
or the regular cycle of seasons, for instance, we are dealing with phenomena 
which occur in accordance with certain laws of nature. Not so the audacious 
statements about the nature of the Universe: these remain assumptions or 
matters of belief. Nietzsche makes it more complicated still when he 
emphasizes the peculiar nature of his theory. He says: 

All becoming is within the ambit of the spiral movement and within the 
limits of the available energy; we should abstain from applying the false 
analogies of the movements of the stars, of the ebb and flow of tides, the 
succession of day and night, or the change of seasons for instance, to the cir- 


cular movements that come and go, with a view to characterizing this eternal 
movement. 


The space at my disposal is too limited to allow of fuller discussion of the 
scientific controversy involved. With the whole evidence before us, we 
could quite legitimately claim that Nietzsche had fully accepted the doctrine/ 
of reincarnation and the theory of the Kalpas (the periodic appearance and 
destruction of worlds) deriving from Hinduism and propounded by Scho- 
penhauer in his book, The World as Will and Imagination. But it is obvious 
that a mind with a critical originality like Nietzsche’s could not passively 
accept the central article of belief associated with an exotic tradition, without 
a strenuous effort to find for it a scientific foundation. And it was this he 
strove to discover by studying Wundt, Riemann and others. The investiga- 
tion, which he no doubt conducted with a conscientious thoroughness, 
centred around a belief forming an integral part of Hinduism: that whole 
worlds emanate from the Primeval Energy of the Universe (Brahma), 
develop, decay, to make room for other worlds to emerge in this eternal 
procession and panorama of creation, of birth and rebirth. 

Nietzsche himself, enthusiastically acknowledges the value of Deussen’s 
book on the Vedanta, presented to him by the author. In this connection we 
may summarize the essential points of the Vedantic teaching as follows: 
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1. That there is an eternal, emanative spirit, beyond time and space, but 
immanent in the life-process as an energizing and normative principle. 

2. That we are the individualized manifestations in time and space, of this 
sustaining and transforming energy, the individual centres of something or 
some one whom the intellect cannot bring within any of its categories, yet 
to whom our lives owe an allegiance and homage. 

3. That the Absolute, in the exercise of a mysterious energy called Maya 
has brought into being the world of appearance which half-reveals and half- 
conceals the Soul within. The world of appearance makes the realization 
difficult that we are identical with the Supreme Spirit, since it tends to 
emphasize the element of separation, the illusion of a duality. 

Nietzsche categorically rejects the world of appearance as the shadow of 
the noumenal world, as propounded by Plato or Hindu philosophy, as a wild 
pursuit of the metaphysical fancy. To him the world of experience is the 
only real world, in the interpretation and guidance of which we must 
ceaselessly pour the creative energy of the Will to Power. In this connection 
it is interesting to point out how Nietzsche accepted Schopenhauer’s concept 
of the Will to Live and transformed it into the Will to Power as the basis of 
his own philosophy. In a like manner it is important for us to realize that it 
was natural for our philosopher to take hold of something concrete, something 
that constituted the actual creed of millions, and to make that the object of 
his research. 

And this is the conclusion to which his own sister comes after keeping us 
so long on tenterhooks. But in her somewhat belated disclosures she is 
cautious and discreet. She admits that the ideas penetrated into Europe many 
centuries ago through Pythagoras, but she prefers not to admit that the basic 
ideas and beliefs associated with Hinduism came to. the West through 
Empedocles and Pythagoras and influenced various Oracles. The Orphic 
mysteries imbibed in the course of their development certain elements 
entirely alien to the Greek spirit. 

These teachings betray such marked affinities with the Hindu belief that 
scholars of high repute have pointed to an unmistakably Indian origin. There 
are, of course, others in the opposing camp, who challenge this point of view 
and claim that such phenomena belong to the historic development of all 
religions. Even if it could be reasonably disputed that Pythagoras, the great 
philosopher and High Priest of the Orphic mysteries, did not bring these 
teachings with him from the Land of the Indus and the Ganges, in the course 
of the numerous voyages he undertook, our argument still remains immune 
from attack. For Nietzsche, no doubt, made use of the numerous opportunites 
he had of hearing or reading the Hindu doctrine propounded by Schopen- 
hauer, Deussen, Richard Wagner and others. And it is evident that he would 
be more disposed to take into account and fit into his scheme of ideas a 
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standing and permanent creed belonging to an established religion, rather 
than an exotic doctrine — Indian, Egyptian or Greek — whose ephemeral 
life blossomed for a while in the Greek mysteries and then disappeared in the 
outer gloom. Besides, a creed or dogma with a philosophical background, 
sponsored by his friends and teachers, was more likely to sink into his 
imagination and call for re-interpretation than something belonging to the 
past, isolated and remote from the experiences and intellectual interests of the 
resent. 

/ A still more fruitful method of approach in ascertaining Nietzsche's debt 
to Indian religion and philosophy is by way of traversing his main sources 
of discontent with the tradition in which he was brought up. He was, for 
instance, profoundly disappointed with 

(a) the theological dogma of original sin, particularly during the last 
stage when the lonely literary artist began to portray a New Heaven and a 
New Earth from his retreats in Sils Maria, Rapallo and the Engadin. His 
antagonism to this form of traditional belief gets on his nerves; his imagina- 
tion is tortured. Thomas Aquinas, Pascal and Renan come in for their due 
share of castigation for holding this belief, and even Theology is defined as 
the branch of knowledge devoted to the corruption of the intellect through 
Original Sin! (The Twilight of the Gods. Transformation of all Values, p. 130.) 
As his gaze crosses the centuries, it rests on the cradle of Hinayana Buddhism 
(Hinayana means primitive or original). He is not interested in the Buddhist 
interpretation of life. He has had enough of Schopenhauer, who holds up as 
the highest ideal, not only the sawing off the branches, but the cutting at the 
roots of the Tree of Life. He finds in Buddhism a diseased will and a crippled 
purpose, and he scents the danger that European vitality might be enervated 
under its influence (The Will to Power, p. 444). Nevertheless Nietzsche is 
greatly comforted that it preaches no dogma of Original Sin, but delivers its 
message of sympathy or fellow-suffering. It is, therefore a spiritual hygiene, 
devised by the practical wisdom of the Buddha, who has profound psycho- 
logical instincts (Transformation of Values. Ecce Homo, p. 309) and who gath- 
ered wisdom from a few and used it for the benefit of the many. Besides, it 
discovers the promise of salvation in ourselves alone, as Buddha’s words to 
Ananda, his cousin and disciple, testify. 

As the dogma of Original Sin provoked feelings of revulsion, equally 
repellent to Nietzsche was the belief in the Day of Judgment, or the concep- 
tion of the Ultimate Reality as Judge of the quick and the dead. The second 
motive which drove him to Eastern sources for comfort and adjustment of 
his thoughts, may therefore be conveniently described as: 

(b) The juridical basis of the religious life. He passed under a summary 
review theories and beliefs on which religious practice was based, and came to 
the conclusion that the hope of reward and the fear of punishment played an 
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inordinately important réle in the sphere of religious belief, and that this was 
not entirely to its credit. Now, who could really love a judge, cries Nietz- 
sche with a mental perturbation bordering on hysteria: Truc, Immanuel 
Kant had substituted the Categorical Imperative for the compulsion of an 
extraneous moral law, but this does not satisfy Nietzsche, who asks: Who but 
an Emperor could enforce such a decree? (The Innocence of Becoming, vol. I, 
p. 237.) 

In this disillusioned frame of mind, Nietzsche's thoughts, in all probability, 
turn to the Bhagavad-Gita (The Song Celestial) which forms a part of the 
Mahabharata, is universal in the scope of its teaching, and constitutes the 
philosophical basis of popular Hinduism. Wilhelm von Humboldt described 
it as ‘the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song existing in 
any known tongue!’ Its mental atmosphere is charged with heroic action, 
without hope of reward or fear of punishment. But its main interest lies in 
the fact that the ultimate issues of life are being considered on the field of 
battle, as the opposing armies prepare for an attack. This must have fascin- 
ated the imagination of Nietzsche with his one year of service with the 
Ambulance Corps, standing out in sharp and clear outlines in his memory. 
Even though he makes no explicit reference to the Bhagavad-Gita, it is highly 
improbable that such an important subject of discussion would escape 
Deussen’s interest, and the leading ideas must have occupied the centre of 
philosophical conversations with Nietzsche. He places the Indian saints in an 
intermediate category between their Christian confréres and the Greek 
philosophers (Human, all too Human, vol. I, p. 133), regrets that the average 
Indian sensitiveness finds all action as leading to sorrow (The Innocence of 
Becoming, p. 24), and proceeds to suggest that ‘in India religion and philo- 
sophy have absorbed all practical instincts’ (Ibid., p. 33). Was he not think- 
ing then of the practical teachings of the Gita: 

As has been suggested elsewhere, the whole texture of his thought, especi- 
ally in regard to religious issues, betrays an inward affinity with the gospel 
preached by the Gita. There is, of course, the simultaneous working of ideas 
associated with Greek poetry and culture and the influences from the con- 
temporary European philosophy. 

The above statements could hardly be regarded as conjectural hypotheses, 
should we take into account the fact that Nietzsche’s favourite phrase 
‘Beyond Good and Evil’ and his book bearing this title, suggest undoubtedly 
an Indian association and reveal his mind as steeped in Indian literature. We 
could do no better than illustrate this point with the weighty statement of 
Professor Sir Radha Krishnan who, referring to the Upanishads says: 

As the intuitional level goes beyond the categories of the intellect, even so does 
the religious level pass beyond the distinctions of Good and Evil. He who 
reaches the highest is beyond all laws. Him does not afflict the thought, why 
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have I not done what is good, why have I committed sin? He fears nothing 
and does not trouble himself with his deeds and misdeeds in the past. He the 
Immortal is beyond both, beyond Good and Evil; What is done and what is 
left undone causes him no pain, his domain is affected by no action. (Indian 
Philosophy, vol. I, p. 227.) 


The teaching method of the Bhagavad-Gita constitutes the favourite 
method known to Nietzsche, namely in the struggle between knowledge and 
wisdom, to decide for the latter. This is an obvious feature of his teachings, 
for example in The Birth of Tragedy and in Thus spake Zarathustra. The 
Indian Song of Songs — or the Song Celestial — was given to the world in 
verse by Sir Edwin Arnold in 1875. The following verse rendered from the 
Gita gives a faithful picture of what was uppermost in Nietzsche's mind, 
when he dreamt of the Eternal Return of all things: 


Never the Spirit was born; the Spirit shall cease to be never, 
Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams, 

Birthless and changeless and deathless, remaineth the Spirit for ever, 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems. 





HEIMKEHRSITUATION NACH ZWEI WELTKRIEGEN' 


VON WILLIAM ANDERS 


HEIMKEHR ist ein uraltes menschliches Erlebnis. Am Eingang der abend- 
landischen Literatur steht die Gestalt des Odysseus, Urtyp des Heimkehrers. 
Mit dem Hildebrandslied klingt auch an der Schwelle der deutschen Litera- 
tur das Motiv an, das in spateren Dichtungen immer wieder aufgenommen 
wird. In der Heimkehrsituation als modernes Massenschicksal durchdringen 
sich mythische Beziige mit Entbléssungen von gesellschaftlicher Auflésung 
und Persénlichkeitszerfall. 


In der deutschen Wirklichkeit und in der Literatur der neueren Zeit hat 
die Figur des Heimkehrers einen besonderen Platz. Die zwei Weltkriege 
sind zu Grunderlebnissen geworden, denen sich niemand entziehen konnte, 
die jedoch in der Gestalt des Heimkehrers ihre schirfste Profilierung fanden. 

Die Welt ist verandert; zwischen Wandlung und Entscheidung liegt das 
Spannungsfeld menschlicher Verwirrung und des Suchens nach neuen 
Formen. Besonders stark ist die Spannung bei dem heimkehrenden Soldaten. 
Aus dem biirgerlichen Leben jah in die Welt des mechanisierten Krieges 
gerissen, sich gewohnend an Zerstérung und an die Unbrauchbarkeit bislang 
giiltiger ethischer Werte, dann angepasst an neue Lebensformen und Werte 
und schliesslich in ihnen verhirtet, sieht er der Riickkehr in die Heimat, wie 
er sie noch vor Augen hat, mit banger Unsicherheit entgegen, ftihlt er den 
Zusammenprall voraus, spiirt er das Herannahen von Entscheidungen. Bei 
der Ankunft zerfallt sein Bild der Heimat, zerbricht seine innere Vorberei- 
tung. Er hat seine Wandlung erlebt, aber nicht jene der Heimat; dem lang 
Abwesenden wird ihre allmahliche Veranderung zum abrupten Wechsel. 
So trifft ihn die Erkenntnis, dass mit der neuen Situation neue Entschei- 
dungen an ihn herantreten. Entlarvt sich nun sein Traum von der Heimat 
als Wunschbild, so lést sich auch das Bund der Einzelwiinsche und Absichten, 
die in das Bild projiziert waren, in seine einzelnen widerspruchsvollen 
Bestandteile. Das Ruhebediirfnis des gehetzten Frontsoldaten, urspriinglich 
verquickt mit dem Wunsch nach einer friedlichen Welt oder gerechteren 
Gemeinschaft, zerfallt vor der Realitit in passive Idylle auf der einen, in 
politischen Kampf auf der anderen Seite.* 

Diese Spaltung im Gemiit des Heimkehrers vertieft sich in der Situation des 
verlorenen Krieges. Die Heimkehr in ein zusammenbrechendes Land 
erzeugt das Gefiihl des vergeblichen Opfers.* Der ausbleibende “Dank des 
Vaterlandes’, das Erblassen der Heldengloriole, die allgemeine Erniichterung 
und Depression und deren Betiubung in einem iibersteigerten Lebenstaumel 
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treften den Miiden und Geschlagenen, den in der Nachbarschaft des Todes 
ernst Gewordenen. Das Gefitihl des Ubergangenseins fiihrt ihn dann zu den 
Frontkameraden zurtick und liasst ihn in solcher Erlebnis-und Generations- 
gemeinschaft eine Kompensation finden. 

Die eigenartige Mischung von ersehntem status quo und innerem Gebot 
zur Umgestaltung erzeugt eine seelische Labilitat; wenn dem Heimkehrer 
nach der aktiven Seite durch das fait accompli der ohne seine Mitwirkung 
verinderten Verhiltnisse eine Lésung im Kampferischen erschwert ist, so ist 
ihm auch nach der passiven Seite eine erlésende Befriedung erschwert durch 
den radikalen Wechsel im Wohlvertrauten. Das daraus entstehende Res- 
sentiment ist ein wichtiges historisches Moment in der Entwicklung Nach- 
kriegsdeutschlands geworden. Am anschaulichsten zeigt das cin Blick auf 
die Heimkehr der Fronttruppen. 

Tief eingegraben hat sich in das Gedichtnis der Soldaten des ersten 
Weltkrieges der abrupte Ubergang einer noch diszipliniert riickmarschie- 
renden Armee in die aufgewiihlte Heimat, die Fermentierung bei Beriihrung 
mit aufgeriihrten Massen und rebellischen Soldatenhaufen. Heimkehrer- 
lebnis spielt hier auf der weiten Skala vom schmerzlich betroffenen, erbit- 
terten Frontoffizier, der den Krieg nicht nur verloren, sondern die Heimat in 
Unwiirde auseinanderfallen, sich geschmaht und seiner Ehrenzeichen be- 
raubt sieht, bis zur Sprengung des Disziplinzwanges bei den einfachen Sol- 
daten, der Entfesselung von lang unterdriickten Racheinstinkten inmitten 
eines gliihenden Gleichheitsfanatismus und Verbriiderungstaumels. Ist bei 
den heimkehrenden Offizieren eine ziemlich einheitliche Haltung vorhanden, 
so werden die Soldatenmassen von den widerstreitendsten Str6mungen hin- 
und hergerissen. Zwischen Chaos und Ordnung und von Stunde zu 
Stunde wechselnd, wird das lang gehegte Bild von der Heimkehr zur Familie 
iiberblendet von dem Aufruhr ringsum, dem sich entgegenzustellen oder 
anzuschliessen schon deswegen Gebot der Stunde wird, weil ja die cigene 
Heimkehr oder zumindest deren Form unmittelbar davon abhingt, ob und 
wie eine Weiterfahrt durchgeftihrt werden kann, wann und wo die Entlas- 
sung stattfinden wird und ob man sie tiberhaupt noch abwarten soll. Die 
verschiedensten Stimmungen und Tendenzen beherrschen die jah zur Miin- 
digkeit Aufgerufenen und doch der Heimat und ihren Bediirfnissen ganz 
Entwoéhnten. Neben den Extremen einer Haltung unterwiirfiger Ordnung 
bis zum Ende einerseits und des Sichdurchschlagens auf cigene Faust ande- 
rerseits wirbeln die chrbarsten Programme mit den diirftigst bemantelten 
Trieben durcheinander: solche, die die soldatische Kameradschaft und organi- 
sisierte Massenkraft zum Einsatz ftir ein menschheitsrevolutionires Ziel 
erhalten zu sollen glauben; solche, die noch in der Zersetzung der Militar- 
maschine an sich, in Racheakten an missliebigen Vorgesetzten, in Pliinderung 
von Proviantamtern und Verschiebung von Heeresgut einer ausgleichenden 
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Gerechtigkeit zu dienen, Vollstrecker eines geschichtlichen Willens beim 
Bastilleschleifen, beim Sturz des militaristischen G6tzen zu sein glauben.‘ 
Der Heimkehrer ist hier in einer Zwischenwelt von weiterlaufender Militar- 
maschine, an der einige Ventile durch Uberdruck geplatzt sind, und der 
Siedehitze jener Menschenlava, die ihn mitreissen méchte. In den Soldaten- 
riten mit ihrer verschiedenen Richtung, Aufgabenstellung und Kompetenz 
spiegelt sich das Bild des Interregnums. Massnahmen, wie die Beseitigung 
kastenmissiger Privilegien, die Wiedergutmachung vermeintlicher oder 
tatsichlicher Unbill, die Organisation innerhalb der neuen Verhiltnisse, 
tendieren letzlich auf eine radikale Reform eines doch weiterleben wollenden 
Organismus, so sehr diese Massnahmen als blosse Abrechnung und Auflésung 
erscheinen mégen.* Geordnete Durchfthrung des Riickmarsches in ge- 
schlossener Einheit bis zur ordentlichen Entlassung wird oft nicht nur von 
Offizieren sondern auch von den Mannschaftsvertretern gefordert; ebenso- 
wohl von denen, deren Billigkeits-und Ordnungssinn Chaos und Hor- 
dentumulte vermeiden will, wie auch von jenen, deren schirfere revolu- 
tioniire Vision einen geschlossenen Einsatz der kampferprobten Soldaten- 
gemeinschaften in den politischen Kimpfen um die Heimat ersehnt oder 
vorausberechnet. 

In dieser Zwischenwelt zur Zeit des Einmarsches ist individuelle Heimkehr 
noch selten, zivile Sehnsucht iiberdriissiger Uniformtrager noch nicht aus- 
schlaggebend. Fiir eine kurze aber entscheidungsschwangere Zeit werden 
die heimkehrenden Truppen auf eine Grenzscheide gestellt, wo sie sich, je 
nach Ort, Standpunkt oder rasch wechselnder Situation, als Fels inmitten 
chaotischer Brandung, als Pflugschar des Umbruchs, als Richtschwert neuer 
Ordnung oder als graugestahlte Elite inmitten ftihrerloser Massen sehen. 
Es bleibt aber die Gemeinschaft disziplinierter Gliederungen oder sich rasch 
einlaufender Neuformierungen typisch ftir diese Situation erster Beriihrung 
mit der Heimat; solche Gruppen bilden das Reservoir fiir Frontbildungen, 
die in den unmittelbar bevorstehenden Auseinandersetzungen und spateren 
politischen Entscheidungen ausschlaggebend werden. Sie werden Kern- 
truppen der neuen Ordnung, des radikalen Utopismus, des patriotischen 
Landsknechtstums. 

Jah waren die Uberginge von einer Frontsituation, wo noch gestern um 
den Fussbreit Bodens gekimpft wurde und dann sich das ‘Frontschwein’ mit 
dem ‘poilu’ verbriiderte, zu einem Heute, wo eine Armee zwischen Behar- 
rung und Sprengung, zwischen gewohnter Ordnung, mechanischem 
Befehlsempfang und Tasten nach neuem Einsatz schwankt; wo der nach 
Auflésung strebende Organismus doch nach Aufgaben tendiert, die seiner 
noch vorhandenen Potenz angemessen scheinen, die unbewusst auf ein 
Weiterbestehen hinzielen. Dieses Beharrungsvermégen ist zum grossen 
Teil erklarbar aus dem Drang nach Aufrechterhaltung der Geborgenheit, die 
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dieser Zwangsorganismus dem unsicheren modernen Menschen verschafft; 
die strengviterliche Bevormundung, zunichst widerwillig oder rebellisch 
entgegengenommen, war zu einer Art Lebensnotwendigkeit geworden. 

Der behiiteten Existenz in einer “Organisation, in der alles vorgesehen war 
vom Essenstrager bis zum Krankentrager, von Munition, Montur und 
Feldkessel bis zur Salve iibers Grab und dem Gedenkzeichen auf dem Hiigel’,* 
entspricht dann das grosse Vakuum der eigentlichen Heimkehrsituation, die 
Abkapselung, die sich der Wiederaufnahme von biirgerlichen Gemein- 
schaftsformen, die auf individueller Verantwortung und_persénlicher 
Entscheidung beruhen, widersetzt. Die bange Pause zwischen Entlassung 
und Wiedervereinigung ist eine charakteristische Kurve auf der Gemiitskarte 
des Heimkehrers, eine mit Herzklopfen erftillte Pause an entscheidender 
Wegwende, wie sie oft die Szenen an Bahnhéfen, in Wartesilen, in Gast- 
hausern zeigen, wo sich der Heimkehrer schliesslich von der letzten kleinen 
Kameradengruppe loslést. Dann 6ffnet sich der Vorhang ftir das Heim- 
kehrerdrama mit den zégernden Schritten im Treppenhaus, mit einem 
zagen Pochen an der Tiir.’ 


Heimkehrerdramen spiegeln die Folgen des.Kriegserlebnisses und die der 
ersten Beriihrung der Heimat in dem persdnlichen Lebensrahmen des 
Einzelnen. Je nach Standort, kiinstlerischer Absicht und Gestaltungskraft 
des Verfassers, je nach Milieu, Reichweite und Dichte des Stiickes, werden 
an Charakter und Schicksal der von gleichen Erlebniszyklen “Vorbelasteten’ 
die vielen Auflésungen und Verzweigungen in der neuen Atmosphire der 
Heimat entwickelt. Indessen treten einige psychologische Tatbestinde 
und geistige Haltungen besonders deutlich und immer wieder hervor, die 
hier kurz skizziert werden sollen: 

Das Marschierenmiissen. Dem Bemiihen um inneres Heimfinden wirkt ein 
dynamisch-zerstérerischer Trieb entgegen. Die Sehnsucht nach Ruhe wird 
aufgestért durch das Weiterrasseln der Nerven, der geordnete Werktag 
durch “Trommeln in der Nacht’.* Der noch im Rhythmus standiger Ein- 
satzbereitschaft, dauernder Bewegung und mechanischen Reagierens 
Weiterschwingende harrt vergeblich des Kommandoworts. Wie ein des 
Transmissionsriemens lediges Schwungrad, wie ein Besitzer von Sieben- 
meilenstiefeln ist er mit einer Macht begabt, die ihn fortreisst, die ihm aber 
doch nicht ‘weiterhilft’. So treibt ihn seine Unrast, bis er das vom Kriege 
aufgezogene Riderwerk ‘abgelaufen’ hat.* Manch einer der ziellos Mar- 
schierenden findet den Ausgleich durch Erschépfung, andere wieder finden 
eine aktivere Form der Erlésung. 

Sie treffen mit Weggefahrten zusammen, die, von gleichen Impulsen 
getrieben, ihrer Wanderung ein Ziel setzen. Im Gleichschritt, in der Formie- 
rung zu Kolonnen, ist hier der Anschluss an den gewohnten Rhythmus der 
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Kriegsjahre wiederhergestellt. Auf diesem Wege wird die Wiedercin- 
gliederung in Familie und Zivilleben schwierig und vielfach gar unméglich. 
Die Abschliessung in einer Sonderwelt bite indessen nur voriibergehende 
Befriedigung, wenn nicht die chaotischen Verhaltnisse der Nachkriegswelt 
ihrer Existenz als Hilfs- und Protestverband der Entrechteten, als Kampf- 
truppen gegen ein briichiges System und als Diener einer neuen Ordnung 
einen dauernden Sinn zu verleihen schienen. 

Das Marschierenmiissen als Rastlosigkeit des Einzelgangers oder als Marsch- 
kolonne in neuer Frontenbildung wird zum Schicksal vieler Heimkcehrer, 
sci es als Wiedergeburt des ‘uralten mythischen Motivs vom wiederer- 
weckten Krieger und ewig fortgesetzten Kampf ’,'® sei es als Suchen nach 
dem Sinn des Krieges, als Deutung des Gefundenen, als Verkiindung der 
Botschaft oder als Wanderung ‘durch’s wunde Gewissen des Vaterlands’."' 

Der Ruf der Toten. Der nur langsam in die Heimat Hineinwachsende ist 
noch mit tausend Fiden an den ‘Totenwald’'® gekniipft. Er hilt sich an 
ihnen, reisst an ihnen, verstrickt sich in sie. 

Die Toten gespenstern durch alle Stadien des neuen Lebens; sie sind dem 
Heimkehrer Begleiter und vertraute Kumpane, sie kreuzen seinen Weg, sie 
richten sich drohend oder mahnend vor ihm auf, ihren Tribut fordernd von 
dem nur geborgten Leben des Frontentkommenen, des “Toten auf Urlaub’. 
Ein Gefitihl, dem vorbestimmten Schicksal auf unfassbare Weise entronnen 
zu scin, cin Fatum, das besonders in den grossen Materialschlachten des 
ersten Weltkrieges mit geradezu statistischer Sicherheit zu erwarten war, 
geistert durch die Seele. Ein unheimlicher Magnetismus wirkt noch lange 
Jahre von jenen Héhen, die zu Massengrabern wurden.** Im Namen der 
gefallenen Kameraden stellt der Heimkehrer seine Forderungen, deren 
Herkunft aus mythischem Bereich sie erhéhte Geltung beanspruchen list; 
die Kameraden diirfen nicht umsonst gefallen sein, ihr Tod musste einen 
Sinn haben; an dem Heimkchrer ist es, diesen Sinn zu deuten. 

Den Toten verpflichtet zu sein ist nicht stets ethisches Postulat, Weg- 
weiser fiir den Suchenden, Brevier des Neuen Menschen. Oft werden die 
unerbittlichen Mahner aus den Massengrabern zu Furien fiir jene Heim- 
kehrer, Deserteure des Todes, welche Befreiung suchen von den Schreck- 
visionen. Ihnen ist kein Vergessen gegdnnt, immer wieder nisten die Toten 
sich mit cin. In grausig vertrautem Da-Sein fiillen sie ein Zwischenreich von 
Wahn und Wirklichkcit, jagen sie die Verstérten auf und treiben die 
Besessenen, die nur in der Wiedervereinigung mit den toten Kameraden 
Ruhe finden kénnen. Totengebot, Totenmagnetismus und Totenflucht sind 
die Bannkreise einer erborgten zweiten Lebensspanne. 


‘Die Zeit vor dem Weltkrieg hatte Leben und Tod getrennt... Dic 
Generation des Weltkrieges aber hat mit dem Tod Kameradschaft 


geschlossen, hat mit bewusstem Willen Tod und Leben vereint.’** 
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Die ‘fremde’ Frau. Aus der Auflésung der minnlichen Kameradschaften 
entstehen Problemherde. Der Schritt aus einer grossen gefahrerprobten 
Geborgenheit in gefahrumwitterte Vereinzelung erzeugt ein Gefiihl der 
Unsicherheit. Der durch die Wechselfille des rapiden Ubergangs vom 
Krieg zum Frieden Aufgeriihrte, durch den ersten Kontakt mit der Heimat 
Erschiitterte sieht nun mit Bangen der Wiederaufnahme einer fremdge- 
wordenen Mann-Frau Beziehung entgegen. Neben der durch lange Ab- 
wesenheit bedingten persénlichen Entfremdung zeigt sich hier der Ubergang 
vom Kollektiv zum Individualleben am krassesten. Der Schritt von Min- 
nergemeinschaft zur Intimitit mit einer Frau ftihrt durch ein Vakuum. 

Hat der Heimkehrer von dem ‘rauhen Mannerhandwerk’ vor allem eine 
labile Gemiitsart ftir das Zivilleben iibrig behalten, so tritt ihm andererseits 
eine Frau entgegen, die inzwischen hatte ‘ihren Mann stehen’ miissen. In 
einer durch die Notwendigkeit des Uberstehens der schweren Jahre ent- 
standenen Verselbstindigung wird ihr ein Mann unfassbar, welcher der 
Aufgabe, persdnliche Entscheidungen ausserhalb der Sphire schiitzender 
Dienstvorschriften zu treffen, wahrend eben dieser Jahre enthoben war. So 
muss die ihrerseits hairter Gewordene die Erlésungssehnsucht des Heim- 
kehrenden enttiuschen, der das Ende alles Elends, die Uberwindung seiner 
Einsamkeit, Schwiche und Zerrissenheit in der Geborgenheit erhoffte. 

Aber auch der gutgemeinte, zirtliche Versuch, den Scheugewordenen 
durch Einbetten in Altvertrautes, durch blosses Uberschweissen der Bruch- 
stellen und Uberzuckerung herber Erlebnisse wieder eingliedern zu wollen, 
ftihrt oft zum Gegenteil der Erwartungen. Solch untaugliche Bemiihungen, 
ein Vergessen der schweren Zeit durch eine riickwirtsgewandte Uberwin- 
dung zu erreichen, reizen den Heimkehrer zu Widerstand und Ausbruch, 
weil er glaubt, in stirkeren Priifungen zu tieferer Schau gelangt zu sein und 
deshalb ein ethisches Destillat der Erlebnisse bewahren zu sollen. Unver- 
stindnis fiir solches Reservat vertieft die Kluft und fiihrt zu Entfremdung. 

Die Sinngebung des Krieges. Die Haltung des iiber sein altes Ich hinausge- 
wachsenen Heimkehrers, der eine andere Erlebnistiefe, eine neue Verant- 
wortung erworben hat, ftihrt zu einem Missverhiltnis zu seiner friiheren 
Umgebung. Ein aus den im Kriege gebrachten Opfern abgeleiteter Sen- 
dungsanspruch, verstarkt durch das Geftihl einer der Grdsse dieses Opfers 
gegentiber sich taub verhaltenden Gesellschaft daheim, lasst ihn an der Leth- 
argie der Trigen riitteln, macht ihn zum Kiinder und Prediger oder lasst 
ihn verzweifelt resignieren. Je nach Entwicklungsgrad und Temperament 
schwankt er so zwischen Unterbewertung und Uberbewertung seiner selbst. 
Mag er sich als Geschlagener, Gezeichneter oder aber als Prophet und Richter 

sehen, seiner Umgebung erscheint er doch oft nur als wahnumfangener 
seelischer Kriippel. 
In seiner Fremdheit und Isolierung von der Gesellschaft fliesst ihm Kraft 
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zu aus der Idee, Stellvertreter der Gefallenen zu sein, jener ‘Besten’, dic 
draussen geblieben waren, die mit ihrem Opfer einen Wert gewannen oder 
deren Wert sie zum Opfer drangte. In der harten und abstumpfenden 
Bewahrungsprobe der Materialschlacht hat er erfahren, wessen der Mensch 
in Bindung an eine Gemeinschaft fahig ist, hat er das Entstehen und Wirken 
solcher Gemeinschaften erlebt und Erkenntnisse gewonnen, dic unvereinbar 
mit seinem alten Leben sind. “Am Ende kann nur der Diener und Fihrer 
werden, der das entsetzliche Geftih], selbst Materie zu sein, bis zur Verzweif- 
lung erfahren hat.’'* Sinngebung des Krieges offenbart sich wohl in ciner 
Stunde besonderer Aufgeschlossenheit, tiberwaltigenden Eindrucks; ‘im 
grossen Krieg stand in irgendeiner Stunde . . . jedes Herz einmal . . . still, um 
dann mit leisem neuen Pochen wieder langsam aufzuhimmern der Zukunft 
entgegen. Das war die heimliche Todesstunde der alten Zeit’.:* Sinngebung 
ist oft Summe von Erfahrungen aus ‘Feuer und Blut’, Ergebnis aus dem 
Meinungsaustausch wahrend langer Grabenmonate, Resultat tieferer Ein- 
sicht in das Leben der Heimat, gewonnen aus der weiteren Perspektive. 

So einheitlich wie das Grunderlebnis, so mannigfach sind die Ausdrucks- 
formen. Von den individuell begrenzten Geldbnissen persénlicher Laute- 
rung bis zu Ideen gesellschaftlicher Erneuerung erscheinen sie in den ver- 
schiedensten Nuancen, werden sie stimuli der gegensatzlichsten Ideologien. 
Messianische Visionen und Programme ethisch-pazifistischer oder soziali- 
stisch-aktivistischer Art erhalten von den Heimkehrern Harte und Stosskraft. 
Ein fiir die Wiedererstarkung Deutschlands wirkender Nationalismus wird 
von ihnen umgeprigt im Sinne des fronterprobten Gemeinschaftserleb- 
nisses. Eine verjiingte Nation, eine freiere Gesellschaft, eine gerechte soziale 
Ordnung, ein innigerer Menschheitsbegriff sollen den Opfern des Krieges 
nachtraglich einen Sinn geben. Mag der Krieg begonnen haben als Kampf 
um materielle Giiter, im Herzen der Kampfer wurde er ein Kampf gegen 
die Materie, ein Kampf um héhere Werte. Die den Krieg als Selbstwert 
akzentuierende Auffassung E. Jiingers'’ impliziert die Sinnhaftigkeit des 
Krieges; auch noch die Verkiindung der vélligen Sinnlosigkeit des Krieges 
durch den radikalen Pazifismus ist letzlich Sinngebung der Kriegserfahrung. 

Sinngebend ist das Wort eines Dichters, der nicht heimkehren sollte: “Ich 
sage Euch, wenn das Schicksal die Besten trifft, dass es nicht ungerecht ist: 
Die Schlechten, die weiter leben, werden dadurch gebessert.’?* 


Wenn bei der Verdeutlichung charakteristischer Ziige des Heimkeh- 
rertypus im wesentlichen die Heimkehrsituation 1918 und die von ihr 
ausgehenden Entwicklungen zugrunde gelegt werden, so nicht allcin aus 
dem offensichtlichen Grunde, dass sich ftir die parallele Situation nach dem 
zweiten Kriege der Kreis noch nicht geschlossen hat, sich noch keine ausge- 
pragten Formen gebildet haben. Die Tatsache, dass sich die Heimkehr- 
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situation 1918 gewissermassen als ‘klassisches’ Vorbild aufdrangt, liegt 
einmal in der weltanschaulichen Fiille und ideologischen Dynamik begriin- 
det, in welche sich das Originalerlebnis der Materialschlacht in den von ihr 
Betaubten niederschlug und léste. Hier wurde eine neue Terminologie 
geprigt, die spiter gingige Miinze, die endlich abgegriffen und billig wurde. 

Fiir die Periode nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg ist, ganz abgesehen von jener 
‘Epigonik’, eine Ahnlichkeit in den Hauptziigen zu beobachten. Die Tele- 
skopierung der beiden historischen Brennpunkte in Erlebnis, Bewusstsein 
und literarischem Niederschlag scheint diese Ahnlichkeit zu verstirken. 
Indessen modifizieren sich stark jene Erscheinungen, die etwa dem Sinnge- 
bungsdrang der ersten Periode entsprechen. Eine starke Einbusse an gcistiger 
Vitalitit als Folge von auswegloserer Nicderlage, stirkerem Selbstzweifel, 
Abstumpfung und jener Hoffnungslosigkeit, wie sie die Wiederholung 
katastrophalen Geschehens in einer Generation erzeugt, ist ein hervor- 
stechender Zug der Zeit. 

Neben modifizierten Erscheinungen aus der ersten Nachkriegsperiode 
gibt es ausschliesslich ftir die Zeit nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg giiltige 
Erlebniskreise. 

Das Erlebnis der Heimat als Triimmerwelt, erftillt von Kadavern, Schutt 
und Brandgeruch, grotesk akzentuiert von héhnisch herausragenden 
Fragmenten einstmaliger Wohnlichkeit, die nackten Ruinen ohne ehr- 
wiirdige Geschichte, das Maulwurfsdasein der Bevélkcrung, die hoffnungslos 
ausgewischten Spuren des einstigen Wohnplatzes oder gar der Stadtgegend, 
erscheinen dem Heimkehrer als blosse Fortsetzung der langgewohnten 
Schreckensbilder und lassen die Kette des gehetzten Heimweges durch 
Eiswiiste, Brand und Chaos nicht abrejsen. Ein Mythos von Totenhiigeln 
und Grabenkampfern hat es schwerer, sich in dieser nivellierten Umgebung 
herauszubilden. Die Gemeinsamkeit der Erlebnisse von Soldaten und 
Zivilisten verzgert die Herausbildung einer Absonderungstendenz des 
Frontsoldaten. Die unitibersehbaren Vulkanlandschaften mit ihren zivilen 
Massengrabern verwischen die Grenzlinie von Held und Biirger. 

Ausschlaggebend fiir den Heimkehrer aus dem zweiten Weltkrieg ist die 
Tatsache, dass fast ausnahmslos ein Durchgang durch eine Periode der 
Gefangenschaft stattfindet, ja dass die Heimkehr nach Deutschland mit der 
Gefangennahme zusammenfillt. Die Beendigung des Krieges mit einer 
Kriegsgefangenschaft im eigenen Lande ist dem Heimkehrer aus dem zweiten 
Weltkrieg diistere Vorankiindigung der noch vor ihm liegenden langen 
‘Heimsuchung’. 

Eine jede etwa verbliebene Spur eines positiven Dranges zur nachtrig- 
lichen Sinngebung des Opfers, auf Erneuerung schadhafter Verhaltnisse oder 
zu konstruktivem Siihnewillen fallt, soweit sie nicht schon vorher durch Mit- 
verkettung, Abstumpfung und Demoralisierung der Gefangenschaft erlosch, 
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in der Gebietszerstiickelung und administrativen Zersplitterung cinerseits, 
der Absorbierung im Kampf um elementarste Bediirfnisse andererseits, 
zusammen. Der matte Klageruf, die Frage die keine Antwort will, der 
begrenzte Optimismus eines Aufbaus im Kleinsten, einer Abfederung im 
Notnest und das ein wenig beklommene Aufatmen eines “Wir sind noch 
einmal davongekommen’’® bleiben die Regungen sinnsuchender oder sinn- 
voller Bemiihung. Aus einer Randsituation der Existenz kénnen sich die 
Heimkehrer dieses Krieges nicht erheben zu zentralen Problemen des 
nationalen Schicksals, der sozialen Verhaltnisse. 

In stirkerem Masse als in der Periode nach dem ersten Weltkrieg treten 
Angstzustinde und Schuldgefiihle auf. Es scheint, als ob diesmal die stirkere 
Einschweissung des Einzelnen in die grosse Maschine, die Abwesenheit 
distanzierender oder dissidenter K6rper, das Individuum nach der grossen 
Auflésung unmittelbarer auf sich zuriickfallen lassen; als ob eine seelische 
Entlastung erschwert sei, weil ein unvorbereitetes Uberwaltigtsein durch 
Rausch oder Schrecken des modernen Krieges nicht mehr in Anspruch 
genommen werden kénne. Fiir den zweiten Weltkrieg lag ein Naivitatsver- 
lust von vornherein vor. War doch fiir diesen Krieg neben den noch wachen 
Erlebnissen und Berichten der Frontgeneration des ersten Krieges die 
jiingere Generation besonders pripariert durch Gedankenginge, wie sie in 
dem kiihlen Realismus Jiingers auf der einen, in der beschwGrenden Ekstatik 
der Expressionisten auf der anderen Seite zum Ausdruck kommen. ‘Mit- 
wisserschaft’ lag ferner in dem Vorspiel nationalen Wiedererwachens, in 
der Vorwegnahme des Kommenden durch frontistische Bewegungen. 

Neu ftir den zweiten Weltkrieg ist eine oft enge Verbindung von Hi- 
schertum und Soldatenhandwerk, die bewusste oder notgedrungene Ausmer- 
zung des Ritterlichen im Kampf. Heimkehrer aus diesem Kriege haben oft 
Bilder der Ausrottung von Wehrlosen statt eines Sichmessens mit gleich- 
wertigen Gegnern in Erinnerung. Abscheu vor den Dimensionen bewusster 
Grausamkeit und Stolz iiber die Bewahrung in unerhérten Anspannungen 
machen sich den Vorrang im Bewusstsein streitig. 

Eine Tendenz zur Selbstanalyse ist diesmal haufiger als das Greifen nach 
fertigen Lésungen; eindeutige Erklarungen ftir das Unfassbare sind selten. 
Ein langwieriger Selbsterforschungs- und Sublimierungs prozess bei dem 
feinfiihligen Einzelnen, eine sich verhartende Apologetik bei vielen, sind die 
erste Etappe einer seelischen Assimilierung der Niederlage. 

Der zweite Krieg ist in héherem Masse Weltkrieg. Geographische Aus- 
dehnung, Konzeptionen der Strategen, Ideologien und Visionen, die Gren- 
zen durchschneidenden Biirgerkriegsfronten, erzeugen eine Einheit des 
Erlebnisgehalts oder zeugen von ihm. ‘Inhalte wurden die einen fiir die 
anderen. '*° 


Der erste Weltkrieg brachte die Niederlage, der zweite Weltkrieg 
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verkérpert die Niederlage. Beide ‘hingen zusammen wie zwei Feuer- 

kontinente, die eine Kette von Vulkanen mehr verbindet als voneinander 
> | 

trennt .?? 


ANMERKUNGEN 


! Dieser Essay stiitzt sich auf eine Analyse des Heimkehrermotivs in der zeitgendssischen deutschen 
Literatur; er ist die bearbeitete Fassung der Einleitung zu der Stoffsammlung ‘Der Heimkehrer aus zwei 
Weltkriegen im deutschen Drama’, die als Doktor-Dissertation an der University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia deponiert ist. Die wesentlichen Stiicke aus der ersten Nachkriegszeit sind B. Brecht: Trom- 
meln in der Nacht, H. Chlumberg: Wunder um Verdun, E. E. Dwinger: Wo ist Deutschland, L. Frank: Karl 
und Anna, G. Menzel: Toboggan, E. W. Moller: Douaumont, E. Toller: Hinkemann; aus der Zeit nach dem 
zweiten Weltkrieg werden u.a. behandelt W. Borchert: Draussen vor der Tiir, M. Frisch: Als der Krieg zu 
Ende war, G. Kaiser: Agnete, G. Kaiser: Die Spieldose, C. Langenbeck: Heimkehr, I. Langner: Heimkehr, 
H. Lommer: Der General. 

2 ‘One half of him wants to settle up, the other half wants to settle down. Sharing the billet in his 
mind are an earnest revolutionary and a tired cynical Tory.’ J. B. Priestley, Letter to a Returning Service- 
man, London, 1945, p. 3. 

3 Besonders plastisch kommt das in Gerhart Hauptmanns Till Eulenspiegel zum Ausdruck -— ‘Nun, da 
alles, was ehedem als das Bedeutendste galt, plétzlich gar nichts mehr wert war... da iiberhaupt mit 
einer rasenden Geschwindigkeit die Hochschatzung aller Begriffe von Heldentum, Ausdauer, Aufop- 
ferung in Verachtung umschwang, wurde Till voéllig entwurzelt . . . er sollte sich auf einmal in die ver- 
anderten Verhiltnisse hineinfinden, und dazu sprach seine Seele cin entschiedenes Nein. Diese Negation 
bewirkte aber einen unheilbaren Bruch in ihr.’ O. Enking, Gerhart Hauptmanns Till Eulenspiegel, Berlin, 
1930, p.36. 

4s. die Beschreibungen in J. Hofmiller, Revolutionstagebuch 1918/19, Leipzig, 1938; A. Déblin, Biirger 
und Soldaten, Stockholm, 1939; A. Déblin, Heimkehr der Fronttruppen, Miinchen, 1949; das Kapitel 
‘Heimkcehr’ in E. v. Salomon, Die Gedchteten, Berlin, 1931 — Ein treftendes Bild fiir den Geisteszustand 
jener Tage entwirft A. Déblin in Karl und Rosa, Miinchen, 1950, p. 311: ‘Heute wird man sich in Marsch 
setzen. Heute wird man den Strick drehen und die Schlinge um den Hals des verruchten preussischen 
Militarismus legen. Heute wird man den Haken einschlagen, um das starre, zappelnde, blutdiirstige 
Geschépf, mit der Pickelhaube auf dem Kopf und dem Monokel in der zynischen Fratze, aufzuhangen.’ 

5s. R. G. Binding, Aus dem Kriege, Potsdam, 1937, p. 366: ‘Vorlaufig . . . leisten die Arbeiter- und 
Soldatenrate mit einer Art von Selbstbetrug (indem sie namlich die Idee von ihrer Unsterblichkeit haben) 
immerhin dies, dass die Masse nicht haltlos wiitet.’ 

®R. A. Schréder, ‘Bekenntnis’, in: Taschenbuch fiir junge Menschen, hrsg. von P. Suhrkamp, Berlin, 
1946, p. 81. 

7 Das Tiirsymbol wird in W. Borchert, Draussen vor der Tiir, in: Das Gesamtwerk, Hamburg, 1949, 
dem repriasentativen Heimkehrerstiick nach dem zweiten Weltkriege, gestaltet. 

8 Titel von B. Brechts Heimkehrerdrama, Berlin, 1922. 

® Das trifft oft auch im wGrtlichen Sinne zu. Auf den Landstrassen gibt es manche solcher rastloser oder 
zielloser Wanderer, die das Kriegserlebnis weitertreibt. Nervliche oder metaphysische Unrast, roman- 
tische Erfiillung oder Durchfiihrung einer Mission mischen sich in eigenartiger Weise. s.z. B. G. Haupt- 
manns Till Eulenspiegel oder Johannes Becker in A. Déblins Romantrilogie November 1918, Miinchen 
1949 — Uber Wanderer als Randgestalten der biirgerlichen Welt s. H. W. Rosenhaupt, Der deutsche 
Dichter um die Jahrhundertwende .. . , Bern, 1939, pp. 183ff. 

10H. Naumann, Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, Stuttgart, 1924, p. 354. 

11 E. Peterich, Die Heimkehr, Frankfurt a.M., 1949, p. $3. 

12 Der Begriff stammt von Ernst Wiechert. 

13 7, B. Verdun-Douaumont. 

14 Einleitung, in: Vermdchtnis, Dichtungen, letzte Ausspriiche und Briefe der Toten des Weltkrieges, 
hrsg. von E. Redslob, Dresden, 1930, p. 11. 

16 W. Heymann, Feldpostbrief, zitiert nach Vermdachtnis, hrsg. von E. Redslob, op. cit., p. 60. 

16 F. Marc, Aus den hundert Aphorismen, zitiert nach Vermdchtnis, op. cit., p. 75. 

17's. E. Jiinger, Einleitung, in: F. Schauwecker, —— Weg, Berlin, 1926. 

18 FE. Stadler, zitiert nach Vermdchtnis, op. cit., 

19 Deutscher Titel von Thornton Wilders Schauspiel, The Skin of Our Teeth, New York, 1942 — 
Wilders Stiick fand in der deutschen Nachkriegsstimmung ein starkeres Echo als in seinem Heimatland. 

20 E. Jiinger, Der Friede, Ziirich, 1949, p. 10. 

“1 Tbid., p. 41. 





THE POETRY OF FRANZ BAERMANN STEINER, 1929-1950 


BY HANS EICHNER 


In the age of Shakespeare, it was still possible for the poet to write for a 
wide audience without thereby debasing his art. By the time Goethe had 
reached his maturity, that audience had shrunk to a small and dwindling 
minority: only a narrow intellectual élite truly appreciated Iphigenie and 
Tasso, and he sealed away the completed Faust, not to be published during 
his lifetime. Since then, all but the last traces of the common fundament of 
belief which once facilitated communication between the artist and his 
public has disappeared. No form of art was hit harder by this development 
than lyrical poetry; the few periodicals of the avantgarde that have managed 
to survive are almost entirely devoid of influence, and success has become a 
matter of chance as much as of merit. Thus it is perhaps not altogether 
surprising that Franz Baermann Steiner should have died without a pub- 
lished volume to his credit and a mere handful of poems in print, while 
those familiar with his work consider him one of the most important and 
accomplished poets of his generation. 

Franz Baermann Steiner was born on October 12th, 1909, as the son of a 
Jewish businessman in Prague, and the atmosphere of the city marked him 
as it has marked Franz Kafka. Like him, Steiner combined intense religious 
needs with an equally intense urge towards rational analysis — tendencies 
which appear to defy synthesis, but which provide that tension in which 
modern poetry seems to thrive best. Characteristically, the poets to whom 
he owes his earliest inspiration, Mombert, Rilke and Hélderlin, were all 
religious seekers, while none of them was attached to an orthodox faith: 
Steiner took his Judaism seriously, but it would have been difficult to nail 
him down to a definite creed. 

Continuing in the tradition of Hélderlin, Mombert and the late Rilke, 
Steiner’s work shows a marked preference for free rhythms and certain 
forms of the hymn and ode; but he stripped this tradition of its pathos, sub- 
stituting for its impassioned utterance of metaphysical certainties the calmer 
mode of metaphysical probing. His world is unhallowed by Greek gods or 
Duino angels: what makes his poetry so important is the extent to which 
the noumenal experience which Hélderlin and Rilke externalized in mythical 
symbols is made immanent by him in things of everyday occurrence, a night- 
fall, an empty boat on the seashore or a fisherman in a woodland scene. 
Preferring questions to assertions, Steiner has no message to proclaim, 
unless this message is the mystery and beauty of all properly experienced 
existence: 
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Mehr kénnt ich dir nicht sagen, 
Selbst wenn wir ganz vertraut mitsammen waren — 


Mich iiberrascht noch alles. 


With Hodlderlin, and indeed the mainstream of German literature, Steiner 
also shares his love of classical Greece and its poetry, which he knew well and 
which inspired some of his best work; but here as elsewhere he tempered 
tradition with a new and personal vision. Almost invariably, the Greek 
themes in his poetry have a direct bearing on the present situation of man; 
the Olympians have no place in his work; and it is characteristic that it should 
be Thersites, the outsider among the heroes of the Homeric world, who is 
summoned up from the past in one of his most moving poems. A similar 
power of infusing new blood into old traditions is shown in his handling of 
Greek forms. Rather than use established classical metres, Steiner cultivated 
the form of the free ode, rarely used since the days of Klopstock, in which a 
metrical pattern is freely invented in a first stanza and repeated exactly by 
all subsequent stanzas. An example of such an ode is the first of the three 
poems published in the present issue, An den Mond; dating from 1936, this 
poem belongs to the stage of Steiner’s work when he began to develop his 
personal style and manner while his links with tradition were still obvious. 

The other two poems printed in this issue represent Steiner’s mature style, 
and illustrate another, even more important influence on his poetry — his 
professional life. He studied Semitic languages at the German University at 
Prague, where he specialized in Arabic and obtained his doctorate in 1935. 
His interests, however, had begun to shift during his student years, and in 
1936 he came to London in order to study and research in social anthropology. 
In 1938, Oxford became his permanent home, and during the last years of 
his life he was a lecturer at the Institute of Anthropology. Extensive travels 
in connection with his studies brought him to the Near East, the Balkan 
countries, Greece and Carpatho-Russia, and provided him with the occasion 
for a number of very beautiful landscape poems, while his expert 
knowledge of oriental literatures and of primitive American-Indian and 
African songs and folklore served to enrich the texture and content of his 
poetry. 

With Munich and the outbreak of the war, the visitor to England had 
become an exile, and Steiner keenly felt the good fortune which had brought 
him to safety before the storm in Europe had broken loose. It was as it were 
to pay a debt to those less fortunate who had stayed behind to die in Belsen 
or Auschwitz, that he undertook a major work on the history of slavery, 
which had almost reached completion at the time of his death. His longest 
printed poem, Gebet im Garten,* deals with the fate of the persecuted, and the 
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same feeling of intense personal implication pervades the study of oppression 
in Der Aufseher, printed below. 

Franz B. Steiner was a very conscientious poet, highly critical of his own 
work, and there are poems of his existing in nine or ten versions. A com- 
parison of these versions throws an interesting light on Steiner’s unusual 
poetic method: the opening lines of a given poem are, mostly, not its original 
inspiration; usually, his poems crystallize round certain key-phrases. Quite 
frequently, this procedure is still discernible in the finished poem: the key- 
phrases are repeated, often with a shift of emphasis or of meaning; and while 
his poems give the impression of movement in time, many of them really 
communicate the experience of an instant, and their movement is only the 
unfolding of the complex significance of that instant. In Der Aufseher, for 
example, the time of the ‘action’ of the poem is the split-second between 
Moses’ raising the staff and his bringing it down on the head of the overseer, 
but the totality of this instant embraces not only its setting in a concretely 
realized landscape, but its historical situation. Moses’ act of rebellion is not 
preceded by an account of its motivation, as it would be in a prose narrative, 
but overlaps with it in a way which is perhaps less adapted to the require- 
nents of analytical reason, but more adequate to reality. 

Clearly, the poetry resulting from such a method cannot be easy, and 
further difficulties are raised for the reader by Steiner's making full use of his 
wide learning whenever this aids his poetic purpose: hence, for instance, the 
reference to Moses, in connection with the theory which makes him an 
Egyptian noble on his mother’s side, as ‘the Prince’, and the exact but rare 
word, ‘Rodel’, for the list in the hand of the overseer. 

A more extreme, but no less successful illustration of Steiner’s poetic 
individuality is the Lied von den Gleichnissen, one of a series of variations on 
themes provided by folklore and primitive song which testifies most vividly 
to the way in which his studies enriched his poetry. The poem is based on 
three simple riddles: ‘Father plays and the children dance’, ‘a horse under 
whose hooves there is no vegetation’, and ‘a boat with a stone sail coming up 
the river’; the answers are wind and dancing leaves (though the ‘children’ are 
associated in the poem also with the lambent flames of a fire); a camp fire; 
and dusk and the evening mist rising from the river. The poem begins by 
turning these riddles into images, the answer being given first: 


Der wind weht: sieh, der vater spielt auf, die kinder tanzen. 

Geh dann zum feuerplatz: sieh, auf dem standort des heftigen rosses 
Gibts keine wurzeln, weder von gras noch strauch. 

Nun der abend mit seinem nebel: ein boot mit steinsegel gleitet heran 


Having thus established the theme of the variations in three disjunct state- 
ments, these statements are next united in a kind of causal chain, which has 
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some of the lilt of a nursery rhyme. That the sequence of cause and effect is 
reversed at one point, is not merely a kind of metaphysical playfulness; the 
images begin to merge with each other and assume new meanings. The 
dance is also a fertility rite, and without fire there would be no life: 


Tanzten die kinder nicht, hiipften den reigen nicht, 
Wars geschehn um die freie, die lustige welt . . . 


Stampfte das ross nicht, flatterten kinder nicht, 
Abendboot kam, als war es nie fern. 


But even this is only a preparation: finally, the three images merge into a 
single scene — the calm of evening with the mist rising and the fire going 
out; the poet’s thoughts begin to drift, till the stone sail of the boat becomes a 
symbol of death, and the familiar spectacle of nightfall raises the question of 
the perpetual mystery of dying: 


Wie mir die hand iibers aug fahrt: tanz und asche und graues boot. 
Die kinder tanzen nicht, blinkt kein ross. 

Langsames boot kommt herauf, steinernes segel bedeckt den strom. 
Also im dunkel sing ich die gleichnisse aus: 

Was wars? die kinder tanzen, der vater spielt auf. 

Was wars? keine wurzeln auf dem standplatz des rosses. 

Langsames boot, was kommst du mit steinernem segel? 


For a number of years, Steiner worked on a cycle of poems, Eroberungen, 
in which he presents his own development, generalized, somewhat in the 
tradition of the Bildungsroman, so as to portray a characteristic formative 
process of his time; but instead of employing the narrative mode of, say, 
the Prelude, Steiner focused on a series of stages, each of which, representing 
the ‘conquest’ of a new approach to life, is treated lyrically. Unfortunately, 
this extremely interesting experiment with a new form has remained a frag- 
ment. Steiner's unpublished writings also contain several volumes of aphor- 
isms, ranging in length from single sentences to short essays and covering a 
wide variety of subjects, from shrewd observations of contemporary life to 
questions of linguistics and philosophy. Negotiations for the publication of 
Steiner’s scientific work are in progress. It is to be hoped that it will be 
possible in the near future to bring out a volume of his poetry and at least a 
selection of his aphorisms. A publisher undertaking this task would perform 
a considerable service to modern literature. 
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NOortrES 


1 Traum von einem Abschied (unpublished). 
® Eckart, Jg. 21 (Apmil-June 1952). 


FRANZ BAERMANN STEINER— THREE POEMS 


AN Den MOND 


Schwer zu singen ist das lied der freude, 
Wenn im ersten hauch des lenzes 

Zitternd rinnen die noch sparlichen lichter 
Und des trostes atem noch kiihl 

Unter den trigeschwimmenden 
Nachmittagwolken steht. 


Kaum begreift sich dann das fremde antlitz, 
Kantenlos geglattet, lachelnd 

Aufgetan in zarter, himmlischer krankheit. 
Es erganzt sich briichiger traum. 

Herrischer méwen kriegsgeschrei 

Stiirzt auf den stillen pfad. 


Mond, du bild des leids entblésst vom schicksal, 
Sei der einkehr bleiches zeichen: 

Adelst sanft den trugsieg milderer regung 

Und entschwebend, miihelos frei, 

Neigst du dich nieder, silberner, 

Tauchst ins bereite heim. 


Der AUFSEHER 


Freudlos ist das erwachen und das rissige brot . . . 


In dichten dimpfen besonnte hirse. 
Robotstunden merkend auf fleckige rodel, 
Der aufseher duckt seinen robbenkopf 
Zum losen mieder verdorrter fraun. 
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Tag verkiihlt und peitsche verstummt. 

Freudlos ist die fron und der schlummer. am abendhimmel 
Der prinz reisst den stab empor. Midjan! 

Wicehernd iibersteigt ein falbes ross das pferchgitter 

Und es blitzt ein fernes meer zu gestirnen der wiiste. 
Heimschlurfen sklaven nach engen hiirden, gebrochne scholle 
Widergibt sdure der qual an frostigen duft der nacht. 

Friede kniet auf die brust bezwungnen lands und unter den sternen 
Bitter verhaucht die stimme aus fremdem stamm: 

‘sorgfalt des lebens. dass den herrn geleitend 

In kalter gruft ein lehmgeschépfe steht.’ 


Streng sich senken die robbenképfe der hiigel, 

Beissen mit scharfen schatten rinnsale seligen lichts. 

O freudlos ist die fron und der schlummer, das erwachen und das rissige brot. 
Freudlos ist das dach und die schwelle und des tonkrugs beschlagner leib. 

O freudlos ist das giirten und das heben der augen und das anschaun. 

Freudlos ist der atem in der stille und der traum von der kindheit und der trunk 


nach dem beischlaf. 


Des letzten wasserrads knirschen am himmelsrand, 

Aus tempeln streicht die fledermaus und verwischt 

Die gerade spur der végel. 

Unruhig scharrt des falben huf das gerdll. o Midjan. 
Midjan, da singen die wasser und beim wasser die fraun. 


Wo sich zum zelt ein brauner biihl gefaltet, 

An dessen fuss die leere furche der Sde zurinnt, 

Zwei stimmen ineinander schneiden: 

O herr und knecht. o herr und knecht. 

Harter lehm zerbirst unterm stab des prinzen; 

Der herrschaft sorgfalt ist zerstiickt, in die gruft des herrn 

Blut rinnt des lebens. o Midjan! 

Der falbe baumt sich; funken willkommen: nach Midjan, Midjan, 
Wo brunnen miihlos singen 

Voll siissem wasser. 


LiepD VON DEN GLEICHNISSEN 


(Variationen auf drei ostjakische Ratsel) 


Der wind weht: sieh, der vater spielt auf, die kinder tanzen. 

Geh dann zum feuerplatz: sich, auf dem standort des heftigen rosses 
Gibts keine wurzeln, weder von gras noch strauch. 

Nun der abend mit seinem nebel: ein boot mit steinsegel gleitet heran. 
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In der freien und lustigen welt der vater spielt auf; 

Tanzten die kinder nicht, hiipften den reigen nicht, 

Wars geschehn um die freie, die lustige welt, vater spielte nicht auf. 
Dass es nicht wurzel und wuchs gibt, dass es nicht gras und griin gibt 
Wo der résser reisigstes steht und stampft! 

Griinten die wiirzelchen, schwankte das griin, 

Stickte das ross in den stengeln des rohrs, 

Stampfte das ross nicht, flatterten kinder nicht, 

Abendboot kim, als war es nie fern. 

Steinsegel, graue wucht, bist uns willkommen. 

Steinsegel langsam herauf, dass der reigen verléscht. 

Steinsegel, riick heran, dass das ross schlaft ein, 

Rot noch blinzelt sein blick. 


Wie mir die hand iibers aug fahrt: tanz und asche und graues boot. 
Die kinder tanzen nicht, blinkt kein ross. 

Langsames boot kommt herauf, steinernes segel bedeckt den strom. 
Also im dunkel sing ich die gleichnisse aus: 

Was wars? die kinder tanzen, der vater spielt auf. 

Was wars? keine wurzeln auf dem standplatz des rosses. 

Langsames boot, was kommst du mit steinernem segel? 
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FELIX BRAUN 
BY JETHRO BITHELL 


One feels sure that Felix Braun (born 1885 in Vienna), would wish to be 
considered first and foremost as a lyric poet. As such he began; with Gedichte 
(1909); and he followed up with Das neue Leben (1913), Das Haar der Berenike 
(1919), and Das innere Leben (1925). He anthologized himself in Viola 
d’ Amore: Ausgewahlte Gedichte aus den Jahren 1903-1953 (1953), the poetry 
of the German-speaking lands in Der tausendjahrige Rosenstrauch (1949), and 
the poetry of the world in Die Lyra des Orpheus (1951). In the latter not a few 
translations (otherwise not available) are by Felix Braun himself; and the 
Nachwort, with its discussion of translation and translators, is valuable. He 
is represented as a translator too by Thomas 4 Kempis’s Die Nachfolge 
Christi (1937) and by Das Rosengdrtlein. 

Felix Braun is by no means a stranger to the pages of German Life and 
Letters, and it is intended that the present essay should serve as completion of 
what is said of him in the essay on the new Austrian literature in the number 
for April 1953; reference will also be made here to translations and reviews 
of works of his in German Life and Letters. 

He has related the story of his life till 1928 in Das Licht der Welt (1950); this 
is, however, more than an autobiography cut short at a period of what 
seemed calamitous failure; it is a chronicle of Austrian and German literature 
in the first three decades of the century; it is indeed a book which will have 
perennial interest for its analysis of literary movements and above all for its 
portraits of practically all the writers of the period, for the most part with the 
first flush of fame upon them. Not a few of those whom some of us still 
remember as lions have faded out of the picture; others are going; some, like 
Felix Braun himself, are still growing in repute; but all, as he depicts his 
intimate contact with them, live in the vigour of promise and achievement. 

Like other Austrian writers of his period — Schnitzler, Stefan Zweig, 
Max Brod and Kafka among them — Felix Braun was born a Jew, and one 
of the main interests of his autobiography is in its recording of the gradual 
process of his conversion to Christianity. His interpretation of literary 
currents shows that he was constitutionally incapable of accepting the 
naturalism and (as he puts it) the crude brutality of Ibsen, Schnitzler and the 
rest; from his student days he was too steeped in Greek and classical philo- 
sophy to be swept off his feet, as his contemporaries were, by Haeckel’s 
‘Weltratsel’ with its ‘Urzelle’, and by the demonstration of the creative 
forces which proceed from it in Wilhelm Bélsche’s Das Liebesleben in der 
Natur. We realize, as the story develops, that he was brought finally into the 
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fold, not by a poet’s uprush of feeling or by dream visions, but by all the 
forces of logic incontrovertibly argued. Actually, however, those works of 
his which by a hostile critic might be labelled as in effect Catholic propaganda 
blend — and this is the hall-mark of Felix Braun’s religious reasoning — with 
visionary mysticism of the Spanish stamp. The very title of his autobio- 
graphy is a term recurrent throughout his mature work; quite simply 
stated the Light of the World disperses la noche oscura; that is, Die dunkle 
Nacht der Seele, the title he gives to his lovely verse rendering (1952) of the 
lyric musings of St. John of the Cross; this is enriched by a long essay on the 
Spanish mysticism of the sixteenth century. 

The autobiography (finished at Kendal in 1941) gives an entertaining 
account of our author’s university studies in Vienna. He confesses that he 
had no aptitude for philology. Actually he graduated in the history of 
art. Richard Heinzel saved him from the boredom of listening to his 
lectures by voluntarily departing this life; Meyer-Liibke did attract him, but 
he was on the Romance side of the fence and Felix was not sufficiently 
primed; he had a look at Rudolf Much’s Old Norse, but gave it up; and since 
old Germanic languages were obligatory for a degree in German literature 
the road was barred to what lay nearest his poet’s heart. Even Jakob Minor’s 
lectures on modern literature were a disappointment; in any case there was 
such a crush that access to a seat was difficult, and if Felix did get in his gaze 
was riveted on one of the horde of girls with their ears cocked; he called her 
Madonna im Kolleg, but never got to speaking to her; he was so shy. Minor 
had his points, and certainly an imposing beard; but if he had to mention the 
death of Schiller or Heine he wept; and the longer one listened the more 
often one glanced at the clock. Felix profited more from the lectures on 
philosophy. Unfortunately he chose the wrong professor; he would have 
got more from Laurenz Miillner, a Catholic priest, the only one who could 
have taught what later he had to excogitate for himself. Miillner had a 
marvellous insight into the spiritual in literature, and he was the first to 
recognize a system of philosophy in Dostoieffski’s novels and to deduce 
from them the ethics of Christian love. It was a Russian philosopher, too, 
Solowjew —a Hegelian converted to Christianity — who restored what 
Nietzsche had destroyed. The professor who made the greatest impression 
on Felix was Friedrich Jodl, though he used the hateful Darwinian word 
evolution, which was at that time in everybody's mouth. What emerges — 
and it is amply confirmed by the later work — is that what alienated Felix 
Braun in the cold, mathematical and evolutionary systems of philosophy 
was that they eliminated the principle of love, which in his view is the root 
principle in the Roman Catholic religion; and this is what made him a 
convert. | 

The autobiography ends with Felix Braun’s departure for Italy, where 
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from 1928 to 1937 he was professor of German literature at the University 
of Palermo and then at the University of Padua until in 1939 he emigrated to 
England, where he lectured on art at evening institutes. In England he 
wrote his mystical novel Der Stachel in der Seele (1948) and revised (sitting 
on a sack of straw in a concentration camp) another mystical novel, Die 
Taten des Herakles, first published in 1927; the revised version appeared after 
his return to Austria. Both novels were reviewed in German Life and Letters, 
October 1949. 

Comparatively speaking, the reflex of English literature and thinking in 
Felix Braun’s work is slight; but there is a notable tribute in his Ode an 
England, which, with a verse translation, appeared in German Life and Letters, 
April 1950. The greatest foreign influence on the texture and substance of 
his work is that of Greek literature and philosophy; this appears, less in his 
verse tragedy Tantalos (1917), which was produced — as was his tragedy 
Kaiser Karl der Fiinfte (1936) — at the Burgtheater, than in the two dialogues 
of his Aischylos (1946 and — as a volume of the popular Stifterbibliothek — 
1953). Present-day criticism (see my review of R. Wildbolz, Der Philoso- 
phische Dialog als literarisches Kunstwerk in this number of German Life and 
Letters) stresses the fact that dialogue may lend force and vivacity to what is 
essentially an essay; a fine example is Jakob Béhme’s Uber die Umkehr und 
die Einsicht (a companion volume in the Stifterbibliothek), and another is 
Oscar Wilde's dialogue on art and life. Certainly the two dialogues of 
Aischylos amount to a subtly reasoned essay on the nature of tragedy and 
lyric verse as exemplified by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Pindar. It is almost 
inevitable, in this logic of a mystic, that the very fine argumentation on 
literary forms should peter out in a corollary demonstrating that the perfec- 
tion of tragedy is brought about by the Trinity of Father, Son and Spirit, or 
otherwise by das eine Seiende, Werdende und Wirkende. Thus Greek literature 
confirms Christian doctrine, just as in Die Taten des Herakles the myth of 
Hercules is swathed in a blanket of Christian mysticism and ingeniously 
fitted to the story of primitive Christianity. The story relates the experiences 
of a young Roman patrician who in Greece meets St. Luke and other 
disciples, is converted, and is thrown to the Nemzan lion in Nero’s circus. 
The difference between the Greek myth and the Christian myth — and it is 
strongly marked — is that Heraclius is not at all cast in heroic mould; he is 
rather an intellectual with the stamp of today, and more or less with an 
inferiority complex, and one with that ‘tiefer Hang zu den Frauen’ which 
Felix Braun gives as the motive spring of Rilke’s work and which is gener- 
ally a characteristic of his own heroes. One of the highlights of the book is 
again a dialogue on the new theogony or the idea of God as one, with Seneca 
disputing — in bad Greek — with the last disciples of Plato, including Plut- 
arch. What cannot be missed in Die Taten des Herakles is that mysticism 
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blends with eroticism. The lesson is that Eros is taught by Christ as ‘the light 
of the world’. But to many the interest of the book will lie not so much in 
the pilgrim’s progress to religious conviction as in the proof positive that 
Eros is Lord of Life as lived in ancient Greece and Rome (and therefore as 
lived today) as it is of religion. 

Mysticism is again rooted in natural physical eroticism in the Biblical play 
Die Tochter des Jairus (1950). In form this is related to the Alpine Volksspiel, 
of which Max Mell’s Apostelspiel is the outstanding example; as a genre, 
however, the Austrian Volksspiel is naive, while Die Tochter des Jairus is 
rather (once again) religious argument in dialogue form. The dramolet 
assembles in the house of Jairus various Biblical motives — the awakening of 
the daughter by way of recollection and the entry of Judas on his flight; when 
he hears that Christ has been crucified he hangs himself on the withered fig 
tree in the orchard. There is an effective contrast of Josef, an orthodox Jew 
who is to marry the daughter, with Jairus and his daughter, Christians 
unknown to themselves. The roof motif is that the daughter loves, not her 
betrothed, but Jesus as she remembers him; and so, too, does Veronika, who 
comes in with her Schweisstuch; this is unfolded on the stage with Christ's 
imprinted face turned to the audience. 

The fascination of Felix Braun’s prose culminates in his two recent works 
Das musische Land. Versuche iiber Osterreichs Landschaft und Dichtung (1952) 
and Briefe in das Jenseits (1952). 


Das musische Land is Austria, and no one could be better fitted than Felix | 


Braun, on his return from a long exile, to show by argument and example 
that German poetry at its best is there at home. A fit home: the first chapter 
unfolds the loveliness of its physical figuration, the lure of its landscapes. 
And at once we hit on a problem: the land is ‘Austrian’, the literature is 
‘deutsch’. Is there a distinction that can be nailed down? For Felix Braun 
there is; but from sheer necessity he used ‘deutsch’ for the work of his 
Austrian writers. One reason for what may appear to be the enmity or 
estrangement between these two lands of one language is that present-day 
Austrian literature has swung back to the extreme Catholic right. Catholic 
Bavaria is close and kin, and Carossa, though he has shaped a religion of his 
own, has something of the soothing softness and restfulness of Stifter. Felix 
Braun does not bring in the Swiss systematically, except that he has some 
praise for Gotthelf as at least morally acceptable; and we here are likely to 


agree that the literature of Protestant Switzerland has the clear-cut outlines | 


and the bracing hardness of North German literature. There is no sugges- 
tion that either in Das musische Land or in Briefe in das Jenseits non-Catholic 
writers are unfairly treated; on the contrary in both books freethinkers such 
as Stefan Zweig and Rilke are judged purely as poets and by their sterling 
human qualities; of Rilke, it is true, we are told that if he had lived longer he 
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would have returned to the fold, although, as Felix Braun records in his 
autobiography, he had said (in an interview in Paris): ‘Erwarten Sie nichts 
Katholisches von mir!’ At all events, in the letter addressed in Briefe in das 
Jenseits to “the best beloved of all the poets of our time’, he defends Rilke 
against the attacks of the Church and expects to meet him in the Beyond. 

The chapter on Rilke in Das musische Land (it appeared in translation in 
German Life and Letters, October 1947), together with the chapter ‘Rainer 
Maria Rilke in Wien’ in Das Licht der Welt and other memories of meetings 
in the autobiography, form an invaluable contribution to Rilke literature; 
they give a fascinating picture of the poet with his old-world courtesy and 
his dignified reserve. There is an equally intimate protrait of Hofmannsthal 
with his invalid’s ways and his touchiness in Das Licht der Welt (pp. so8ff.); 
to this should be added his Encounters with Hofmannsthal as translated in 
German Life and Letters, October 1948. Of Kafka there is no discussion in 
Das musische Land, and there is only passing mention (in the recording of a 
meeting with Max Brod) in the autobiography; one feels sure that all the 
same he had marked Austrian qualities, perhaps even that quality of love for 
humanity which Felix Braun puts first and foremost. 

Actually for Felix Braun the differences between north and south are at 
root racial and psychological rather than religious, and this is the argument 
of his second chapter, Die Idee der Liebe in der Dichtung Osterreichs. North 
German Literature, he insists, is saturated to superfetation with philosophy; 
thus every tragic dramatist has his own pet philosopher. Goethe is the great 
exception; he struggled with Kant; but the very heart of him was Welt- 
Liebe. What we find in Germany proper is the world as will and idea; only in 
music is there the synthesis that there is, too, in Austrian literature. In Fich- 
tean jargon there is in North German literature no synthesis of Ich and Nicht- 
Ich; here, however, one may point out that the very principle of one North 
German poet of today, Wilhelm Lehmann, is just this synthesis, his Nicht- 
Ich being nature; and certainly the magic of Lehmann’s verse lies in this unity 
of I and nature achieved by the love of nature. Felix Braun would probably 
argue that love of nature is not love of man. We find love in Goethe; but 
das Ewig-Weibliche — the argument seems to be — is not selfless love. We 
find this in Jean Paul, and above all in the Austrian Adalbert Stifter, whose 
starting point is nature (a critic must add: that holds good of the Holstein 
poet Wilhelm Lehmann). Several of the chapters which follow, packed as 
they are with interest and debatable points, could only be dealt with ade- 
quately in a long essay; that on Grillparzer in particular throws new light on 
several aspects, partly because of the author’s familiarity with classical 
Spanish literature. Ferdinand Raimund, Hermann Bahr, Georg Trakl, 
Hofmannsthal, Anton Wildgans are portrayed and freshly interpreted; but 


_ the most satisfying essays are the two on Stifter, a problematic novelist whom 
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critics have often — with reservations — tended to dismiss as more or less 
boring. These two chapters should be studied together with the two essays 
on Stifter in Ernst Bertram’s Deutsche Gestalten (1934). Students generally 
have a fixed idea that Stifter is the prime example of Biedermcier, a term 
which today is said to be dismissed as ridiculous in several of our own univer- 
sities. It depends on what we understand by Biedermeicr! Ernst Bertram 
agrees that Stifter had no interest in psychology and Problematik. Hebbel of 
course laid it down that ‘das Problematische ist der Lebensodem der Poesie 
und ihre einzige Quelle, denn alles Abgemachte, Fertige, still in sich Ruhende 
ist ftir sie nicht vorhanden’. Just what Hebbel says is not poetry is Bieder- 
meier at its best; and it is just what gives Stifter his high rank among the best 
of German prose writers. But both Felix Braun and Ernst Bertram point out 
that in Stifter’s placidity there is more than “eine weise chinesische Furcht vor 
allem Dionysischem’; there is what Bécklin called ‘das Damonische des 
Einfachen’; and if this simplicity and restfulness is probed we find that it 
comes in Stifter’s best work from his despair after the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1845. And is not the swing back to the extreme right in Austria 
today to be explained similarly: Both Ernst Bertram and Felix Braun prove 
that Hebbel was wrong; and for Felix Braun it is one of the ironies of history 
that Hebbel, who dismissed Stifter with his stinging epigram ‘Kifer und 
Butterblumen’, settled in Vienna of all places. Hebbel is Hegel restated; 
and both of them were dead to love and poetry in the Austrian sense. 

To what is said in Das musische Land on Rilke and Stefan Zweig more is 


added in Briefe in das Jenseits; the inspiration of this dream-like prose is that | 


we have all of us communings with our dead loved ones; here these com- 
munings are shaped in epistolary form, which allows commemorative 
recordings. It is all a fine handling of existence on a double plane (Doppel- 
bédigkeit), a phase of literature much to the fore today, particularly in Austria. 
In the letter to Stefan Zweig there is the dawning of a perception that this 
spoilt child of fortune is losing caste; but in the light of memory he was 
generous and helpful. The most intimate of the epistles are those to relatives; 
Hans, for instance, is Hans Prager, the brother-in-law of Felix; there is 
reference to the notable essay which he, a pupil of Laurenz Miinzer, wrote on 


Dostoieftski. Emil is Emil Lucka, once a well-known writer. The letters are | 


not signed, but it is clear that the writer is Felix Braun. He has come, in his | 


ebbing years, to an Alpine village, above which rises sheer a peak with the | 


name of Jakobsleiter. In the writer’s relations with the village girls — the 
good Coelestine and the man-mad Barbara — there is something of the 
Wahlverwandtschaften of Carossa’s Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens; in both these 
books there is veiled autobiography. Above the village lies the hospice dedi- 
cated to St. Joseph of Cupertino, who could fly like a bird; here the writer of 
the letters is brought as life fades out. One remembers a dear old lady who 
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asked: ‘I shall be dead, but how shall I know I’m dead’: the last of these 
letters gives the answer: when the dreamer awakes he is flying upwards over 
Jacob's Ladder, and flying towards him is his mother, to whom he has been 
writing so much. It may be naughty to suggest a close comparison of 
Felix Braun’s shaping of this idea with that in a poem, Mystische Auffahrt, by 
another convert to Catholicism, Werner Bergengruen (a North German!): 
but indeed there is the difference that Felix Braun claims as the racial mark 
between his own dreamful awakening and the trumpeted mathematical 
sequence of clear details in the poem of this reasoner from Riga. At all 
events one is sure that the ideology and ritual of Holy Church are nowhere 
so lovely as they are in this Alpine environment near the clouds; but here too 
Eros is double, divine and terrestrial. Moreover there is humour and sly 
allusiveness, as in what the very devout gardener, who is eager to marry 
Coelestine, says to the letter-writer: ‘Sie wissen doch, dass Coelestine ein 


Kind gehabt hat? Also hat sie erlebt, was eine Frau erleben soll, und kann 
eine Josephs-Ehe auf sich nehmen.’ 











A PROPAGANDA DIRECTIVE ON SCHILLER 
BY GUSTAVE MATHIEU 


In preparation for a tighter control over public opinion during war time, the 
German Ministry of Propaganda started on May gth, 1939, to issue a weekly 
directive for editors of periodicals, the Zeitschriften-Dienst. It contained 
instructions for the treatment of the ‘Hauptthema’ of the week, supplied off- 
the-record background information on current events, briefed editors on 
propaganda techniques, and listed “Verbotene Themen’. Special attention 
was given to cultural media, such as films, the theatre, books, and important 
events in the world of literature and art. The directives were, of course, top- 
secret. Every issue brought a reminder that the Dienst 


ist nur zum persdnlichen Gebrauch des ausdriicklich zugelassenen Haupt- 
schriftleiters bestimmt. Er ist weder befugt, den Dienst seinen Schriftleitern 
und Mitarbeitern zu zeigen, noch ihnen iiberhaupt vom Vorhandensein dieser 
Informationsquelle Kenntnis zu geben. Vielmehr soll der Hauptschriftleiter 
seine auf diesen Dienst zuriickgehenden Weisungen so weitergeben, als ent- 
sprangen sie seinen persdnlichen Wiinschen. 


The directive for Schiller’s 180th anniversary which is reprinted below 
verbatim, appeared as item No. 917 in the issue of October 7th, 1939, the 
week in which the ‘main topic’ was the Soviet-German Friendship Treaty. 
Editors were urged to stress the “community of interests of Germany and 
Russia in relation to England’, and to implement this propaganda line where- 
ever possible, also in reference to Schiller. This explains, on the one hand, 
the anti-British interpretation of Die Jungfrau von Orleans and, on the other 
hand, the pro-Soviet and anti-Polish view of Demetrius. The quotation 
‘Falschen Herzens ist der Pole...den ersten Anlass nimmt er, kiihnen 
Muts den Krieg in unseren Grenzen anzuziinden ...’ which is to be em- 
phasized out of context as if it were the play’s central idea, fulfills exactly 
the propaganda theme for the week: that the partitioning of Poland has 
eliminated the ‘stetige Unruheherd’ of Eastern Europe and that Germany 
and Russia have thereby furthered world peace. The English menace to 
peace, on the other hand, is to be shown in Talbot (of the Jungfrau) who is to 


be presented as the very embodiment of British evilness, as Schiller allegedly | 


saw it. The directive completely ignores Schiller’s approbation given to the 
British in the person of Lady Milford (Kabale und Liebe, Il, 3), as well as his 
interest in British cultural achievement as evidenced in his translation of 


Macbeth. The fact that the directive neglects to mention these pro-British | 
aspects in Schiller, was of course, tantamount to a prohibition of their being | 
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mentioned in any article. Turning to Germany’s relation to Italy, it is ob- 
vious that the special emphasis on Schiller’s translation of Turandot is intended 
to help cover the Berlin-Rome political axis behind a sort of cultural front. 
In the exploitation of Schiller’s historical writings the short-range aim again 
prevails: stress is to be laid on the idea that ‘jedem Verdienst ist cine Bahn zur 
Unsterblichkeit aufgetan’. This appears as an attempt to give the soldier and 
civilian one more idealistic and culturally-approved catch-phrase with 
which to rationalize their self-sacrifice in the war. 

Although the authorship of the directive will probably never be deter- 
mined — propaganda directives are usually edited by many hands — it was 
undoubtedly drafted by someone, quite possibly a scholar, who knew 
Schiller’s works thoroughly. Surprisingly enough, its tone contrasts with the 
more aggressive tone of similar directives,’ as if the author(s) had realized 
the difficulty of turning Schiller into an enthusiastic party-member. For 
example, the Schiller directive does not capitalize on the few unfavourable 
remarks on Jews found in Schiller’s works, as the Goethe directive had done. 
Nevertheless, there are impossible distortions of Schiller’s thoughts, such as 
the attempt to equate Schiller’s ‘Gedankenfreiheit’ exclusively with religious 
freedom of thought, and that only for Protestant thought. Amusingly 
enough, Schiller is even enlisted for such ‘practical’ purposes as glorifying the 
Nazi policy of government subsidies for artists and writers. 

The reader will need no further comment to discover other subtle and 
glaring distortions of Schiller’s spirit, whether by commission or omission. 
The latter technique is especially apparent in the fact that the directive men- 
tions nowhere the basic humanitarian aspect of Schillar epitomized in the 
line “Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt’. Whether it be by commission or 
omission, this document illustrates in a paradoxical way Columbia Univer- 
sity's Bicentennial motto “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof’ — paradoxical, because it demonstrates so well the misuse of 


knowledge for propaganda purposes. 


Friedrich v. Schiller: 
Dichter, Denker und Kampfer 


Warum aktuell: 

Friedrich von Schillers 180. Geburtstag am 10. November 1939. 
Ziel: 

Schiller, der Kampfer fiir die Freiheit. Sein Werk und sein Leben gerade jetzt 
wieder héchstes Vorbild und Ansporn zu Mut, Opfersinn und Pflichterfiillung. 
Ausrichtung: 

Betonen: Sein ausgesprochenes Nationalbewusstsein. — Sein Eintreten fiir die 
héchsten Ideen (‘Es ist dennoch, das Schéne, das Wahre’).*— Erziehung des Men- 
schen zum guten Staatsbiirger. — Schiller als Volksdichter im edelsten Sinne. 
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Vermeiden: Schiller als Phantast und Traumer, als weltferner Idealist — Schiller 
als “Weltbiirger’ (nur eine Stufe in der Entwicklung des Dichters zu Volks — und 
Staatsgesinnung). 

Themen und Anregungen: 

Politisch: Der Idealismus Schillers als politischer Idealismus: Nicht Schéngeister, 
sondern vollkommene Biirger des Staates das Ziel (Schillers Stellung zur fran- 
zésischen Revolution: *. . . Derjenige [Franzose] ist noch nicht reif zur biirgerlichen 
Freiheit, dem noch so vieles zur menschlichen fehlt.’) — Freiheitsbegriff in Schillers 
Dramen. — Schillers Begriff von der Freiheit des Willens: Talbot in Maria Stuart: 
‘Sobald du willst, in jedem Augenblick, kannst du erproben, dass dein Wille frei 
ist.’ — Jungfrau von Orleans: Kampf eines Volkes um die Freiheit (Bezichung 
zur Gegenwart: ‘Nichtswiirdig ist die Nation, die nicht ihr Alles freudig setzt an 
ihre Ehre.’) — Wilhelm Tell, cine deutsche Nationaldichtung. (Schiller iiber sein 
Werk: ‘Ich habe ihn [den Tell] mit Liebe gearbeitet, und was aus dem Herzen 
kommt, geht zum Herzen.’)— England in Schillers Dramen: England in der 
Gestalt Talbots in der Jungfrau von Orleans verkérpert: Abstraktion des “Zwecks’, 
der ‘Materie’, die gekommen ist, die Idee zu stiirzen. — ‘Englands Beherrscher 
brauchen nichts zu scheuen als ihr Gewissen und ihr Parlament.’ (Vgl. Englands 
Stellung in der Gegenwart.) — Polnischer Volkscharakter in Schillers Demetrius: 

‘Falschen Herzens ist der Pole, und neidisch sieht er unseres Landes Flor [Russland]; 
den ersten Anlass nimmt er, kiihnen Muts den Krieg in unseren Grenzen anzuziin- 
den . . . “— Schiller und Danemark: Freundschaftliche Beziehungen zu dem dani- 
schen Dichter Jens Baggesen und zu dem Erbprinzen von Holstein-Augustenburg. — 
Schiller und Italien (dabei auch beriicksichtigen: Uebersetzung des italienischen 
Maskenspiels Turandot von Gozzi durch Schiller). — Der Soldat in Schillers Dramen 
(Wallenstein: Bedeutung des Fiihrers damals und heute). — Opposition Schillers 
gegen den Machthunger der Kirche. 

Don Carlos: ‘Der Verwesung lieber als der Freiheit!’ 

Sozial: Schiller sieht die Geschichte als Geschichte der Entwicklung der Mensch- 
heit zu immer reineren Formen: Entwicklung der grossen Ideen in der Geschichte 
der Menschheit (Beispiel: Abhandlung iiber den Dreissigjahrigen Krieg: “Die Ges- 
chichte der Menschheit gehért als unentbehrliche Episode in die Geschichte der 
Reformation, und diese ist mit dem Dreissigjahrigen Krieg unzertrennlich verbun- 
den.’ Reformation=Gedankenfreiheit!) — Der Existenskampf Schillers (s. Brief an 
Baggesen: ‘.. . Zugleich die strengen Forderungen der Kunst zu _ befriedigen 
und seinem schriftstellerischen Fleiss auch nur die notwendige Unterstiitzung zu 
verschaffen, ist in unserer deutschen literarischen Welt, wie ich endlich weiss, un- 
vereinbar. 10 Jahre habe ich mich angestrengt, beides zu vereinigen, aber es mir 
nur einigermassen méglich zu machen, kostete mir meine Gesundheit’). — Ver- 
gleich mit der Fiirsorge und Unterstiitzung, die der nationalsozialistische Staat den 
deutschen Dichtern und Kiinstlern gewahrt. 

Literarhistorisch: Begegnungen zwischen Goethe und Schiller (im Lengefeld’schen 
Hause, 7. Dezember 1788: Goethe sicht in Schiller nur den Verfasser der Rauber. 
Goethe damals iiber Schiller: ‘Mit den reinsten Anschauungen kam ich. Ich ver- 
mied Schillern’).— 1788 Schiller auf Goethes Betreiben nach Jena berufen. 
(Schiller iiber Goethe: “Er machte seine Existenz wohltatig kund, aber nur wie 
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er ein Gott, ohne sich selbst zu geben. Ein Egoist in ungewdhnlichem Grade.’) — 
id 1795-1805: Freundschaft Schillers mit Goethe: “Bund zwischen Subjekt und 
Objekt.’ (Schiller iiber die Freundschaft mit Goethe: “Beim ersten Anblick scheint 
es, als kénnte es keine grésseren Gegensatze geben als den spekulativen Geist 





Pf, [Schiller], der von der Einheit, und den intuitiven [Goethe], der von der Mannig- 
n- faltigkeit ausgeht. Sucht aber jener mit keuschem und treuem Sinn die Erfahrung 
len und sucht dieser mit selbsttatiger freier Denkkraft das Gesetz, so kann es gar nicht 
ers fehlen, dass beide einander auf halbem Wege begegnen werden.’) — Goethe weist 
wt: | Schiller auf die Antike. — Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Schiller (u.a. Unter- 
rei schied zwischen Epos und Drama). — Schiller und Herder (Schiller iiber Herder: 
ng ‘erstaunlich fremd’).— Schillers Freundschaft mit Karl August von Weimar, 
an Christian Gottfried Kérner, Géschen, Wieland, Cotta, Schwan, Karl Wilhelm v. 
ein Humboldt, Prof. Reinhold. Schillers Begegnung mit Fichte (kein herzlicher, 
zen : personlicher Verkehr zwischen ihnen; Einseitigkeit Fichtes). — Schillers Begegnung 
der | mit der Kénigin Luise. — Schiller und Charlotte v. Kalb. 

ks’, Philosophisch: Kants Ethik in Schillers Werken (Kants Pflichtbegriff schaltet 
her ‘Neigung’ vollkommen aus; Schiller dagegen: Natur und Freiheit, Pflicht und 
nds Neigung=Harmonie=reine Schénheit). — Begriff der Freiheit in Schillers Leben 
ius: und Werk: ‘Die Freiheit macht den Menschen zum Biirger und Mitherrscher eines 
id]; hdheren Systems, wo es unendlich ehrenvoller ist, den untersten Platz einzuneh- 
iin- men, als in der physischen Ordnung den Reihen anzufiihren’ (Ueber das Erhabene).— 
ini- Schillers Naturanschauung: Natur nur ein Spiegel der Ideen, das Sinnliche nur 
z.— Abbild des Unsinnlichen: “Nur durch das, was wir ihr leihen, reizt und entziickt 
hen uns die Natur.’ — Zusammenfassung von Schillers Auseinandersetzung mit Kant 
nen in Schillers Abhandlung Ueber Anmut und Wiirde. 

llers Erzieherisch: Schiller als Erzieher seines Volkes (Vgl. Schillers Vorlesung Was 


heisst und zu welchem Ende studiert man Universalgeschichte?: ‘ .. Ein edles Verlangen 
muss in uns entgliihen, zu dem reichen Vermachtnis von Wahrheit, Sittlichkeit 


sch- und Freiheit, das wir von der Vorwelt iiberkamen und reich vermehrt an die 
chte Folgewelt wieder abgeben miissen, auch aus unseren Mitteln einen Beitrag zu 
Ses- legen, und an dieser unverginglichen Kette, die durch alle Menschengeschlechter 
der sich windet, unser flichendes Dasein zu befestigen . . . jedem Verdienst ist eine 
yuNn- Bahn zur Unsterblichkeit aufgetan, zu der wahren Unsterblichkeit meine ich, wo 
f an die Tat weiterlebt und weiter eilt, wenn auch der Name ihres Urhebers hinter 
igen ihr zuriickbleiben sollte.) — Die Kunst Erzieherin des Menschen und Staatsbiirgers 
> ZU bei Schiller. Lehre vom 4sthetischen Staat. —Schillers Leben grésstes Vorbild 
un- (vgl. Wallenstein: “Es ist der Geist, der sich den Kérper baut’). 

mir Rassisch: In Schillers Persénlichkeit und in seinem Schaften das Erbe der Eltern 
Ver- unverkennbar. (Mutter: Unmittelbarkeit der Empfindung und seltene Schilder- 


den ungsgabe. Vater: Pflicht-, Ehrgefiihl und Fleiss.) 

Unterhaltend: Schiller und seine Frau, Charlotte v. Lengefeld (Stellung zur Frau 
chen aus der Zeit heraus zu verstehen). — Begegnung mit K6nigin Luise und Friedrich 
uber. Wilhelm III in Sanssouci. — Schiller und seine Freunde. — Schiller im Elternhaus. 
ver- | Erste Begegnung mit Goethe. — Entstehung der Rauber. — Auf der Karlsschule. 
ufen. Schrifttum: Giinther, Otto: Schiller iiber Volk, Staat und Gesellschaft. Stuttgart, 
‘wie | 1919. Verdftentlichungen des schwabischen Schiller-Vereins, 9. Bd. — Berger, 
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Karl: Vom Weltbiirgertum zum Nationalgedanken, 12 Bilder aus Schillers Lebenskreis. 
Miinchen 1918. — Hecker, M., und Petersen, Jul.: Schillers Persénlichkeit. Urteile 
der Zeitgenossen und Dokumente. Weimar, 1904, 08, 09, 3 Bde. — Wohlwill, 
Adolf: Weltbiirgertum und Vaterlandsliebe der Schwaben, insbesondere von 1789 bis 
1815. Hamburg, 1875.— Kronenberg, M.: Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus, 2 
Bde., Miinchen 1908-12. — Ludwig, Albert: Schiller und die deutsche Nachwelt. 
Berlin 1909. — Schillers Briefe, herausgegeben von Fritz Jonas, 7 Bde. — Schillers 
Gespriche. Berichte seiner Zeitgenossen iiber ihn, herausgegeben von Julius Petersen, 
Leipzig 1911. — Jonas, Fritz: Schillers Seelenadel. Berlin 1904. — Sydow, Eckart v.: 
Die Kultur des deutschen Klassizismus. Leben, Kunst und Weltanschauung. Berlin 
1927. — Fischer, Hermann v.: Schiller, der Dichter des éffentlichen Lebens. Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 1905, I. Abt. XV.— Westphal, Otto: 
Feinde Bismarks. Miinchen, 1930. 


NotTE 


1 See G. Mathieu: ‘A Nazi Propaganda Directive on Goethe’, Publications of the English Goethe Society, 
XXII, 1953. 


2 Brackets as indicated are in original text. 
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RILKE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH BENVENUTA AND 
ERIKA MITTERER 


BY Eupo C. MASON 


LETTER-WRITING was for Rilke not a subordinate activity, but one of his 
chief occupations, claiming, day in day out, the best of his working hours 
and literary powers. The letter was indispensable for him as a means of 
communicating not so much with other people as with himself, of clarifying 
his emotions and ideas and rehearsing for his purely creative work. He could 
seldom commune with himself in those endless solitary reveries and medita- 
tions out of which, at ever rarer intervals, his great poetry germinated, with- 
out envisaging an attentive and responsive listener in the attenuated form of 
some distant correspondent, though it mattered comparatively little whom, 
or whether he had ever met or ever would meet them face to face. In fact, 
the letter for him largely replaced the diary or note-book. He kept exact 
lists of all the letters he wrote, for the guidance of those who should collect 
and edit his correspondence after his death, and wrote in his testament: “As I 
have from a certain period onwards been in the habit of occasionally allowing 
some part of the fecundity of my nature to find an outlet in letters, . . . there 
is no objection to the publication of my correspondence.’ 

One group of letters, we can be certain, Rilke had particularly in mind, 
when he wrote these words, a group which still remains quite unrepresented 
in the three great officially published collections with their eleven hundred 
odd items. They are the letters that he wrote between January 26th and 
February 24th, 1914, to Magda v. Hattingberg.t He experienced in these 
four weeks a spell of sustained inspiration comparable in intensity with those 
which over ten years previously had borne fruit in the Stundenbuch and with 
that which exactly eight years later was to bear fruit in the Sonette an Orpheus 
and the final Duineser Elegien. It was, he said, as though he had ‘stumbled 
upon a new, total upwelling of my inmost being . . . If ever a man sullied to 
the heart can become pure, I did so in those letters’. The correspondence 
had begun by Magda v. Hattingberg, a young pianist whose unhappy 
marriage had just terminated in divorce, writing to Rilke under the imme- 
diate impression made upon her by one of his early books, as to one who had 
mastered the mysteries of existence and could guide and comfort her. Rilke, 
who was always receiving letters of this kind, chiefly from women, and 
always took the business of answering them very seriously, thought, as he 
had done before, and was to do again and again later, that he had here at 
last found the long dreamt of and hoped for woman who would really 
understand him and whom he would really be able to love. He conferred 
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upon her the symbolical name Benvenuta and for a month was writing to 
her all day long, often three or four letters a day, ‘monsters far beyond the 
epistolary stage, letter-titans’. At the end of February 1914 he travelled from 
Paris to Berlin to meet her personally but, after two months spent in her 
company in various countries, during which he hesitantly suggested that 
they might marry, extricated himself in a deplorable mental state from what 
had proved to be an impossible situation. Very soon after, he embarked on 
a similar adventure of considerably longer duration and closer intimacy with 
Lou Albert-Lasard, who was succeeded with scarcely a break by innumerable 
others right down to his death. During the early war years Rilke occasionally 
met and corresponded with Magda v. Hattingberg again, but only in a com- 
paratively formal way. There are some disparaging references in his letters 
to Princess Marie Taxis of 1915 to ‘Frau v. Hattingberg’s all too insistent 
fussiness’ and her “bustle and push’. The real woman, when he actually met 
her, had turned out to be very different from the Benvenuta he had pictured 
to himself in the four weeks when he was writing such extraordinary letters, 
and whom he designated in one of those very letters as ‘my fabulous one, 
fairylike invention of my heart’. It was the regular pattern into which all his 
love-ventures fell. The last time he met Magda v. Hattingberg was in Vienna 
in April 1916, when, walking along the street arm in arm with Lou Albert- 
Lasard, he passed and cut her. 

On Rilke’s death, however, there was found among his papers a letter 
addressed to Magda v. Hattingberg for posthumous delivery, containing the 
words: * — if ever the hour should come . . . then bear witness, for you are 
entitled to testify, since the legacy of my life lies in your blessed hands’. The 
phrasing is cryptic, but sufficient light is thrown upon it by two passages in 
Rilke’s original Benvenuta letters of February 1914: ‘After all, it is the legacy 
of my entire existence that I am realizing for myself in you’; and: “ — believe 
me, Benvenuta, my letters to you are the legacy of my entire life’. Rilke’s 
posthumous request was, in plain words, that Magda v. Hattingberg should, 
when the time came, publish his letters to her. She has not, however, inter- 
preted it or acted on it quite in this sense. What she gave in 1943 in her 
Rilke und Benvenuta was a novel-like narrative from her own point of view 
and in her own far from inspired language of her relationship to Rilke, 
interspersed with numerous undated and often demonstrably garbled ex- 
tracts from his letters to her, many of these extracts being furthermore 
presented in the guise of conversational utterances, with such gratuitous 
amplifications as: ‘Taking my hands in his and gazing at me with a look of 
infinite love, he said — . 

In the volume published in Austria in 1949 and now made available to us 
under the title Letters to Benvenuta in Heinz Norden’s all-too American trans- 
lation, Magda v. Hattingberg does indeed seem at first sight to be nearer to 
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doing what Rilke had hoped she might do. But nobody of any discrimina- 
tion will be able to read this volume without disappointedly asking himself 
why Rilke should ever have attached so much importance to this particular 
group of letters, if that is all there is to them. The responsibility for this lies 
only to a minor extent with the translator, who, although one could quarrel 
with him over certain phrases, maintains a high standard of accuracy, and 
often hits on enviably felicitous renderings. Linguistically conservative 
readers are indeed likely to be irritated by his twelve times using the verb 
‘to sense’, where ‘to feel’ would have answered the purpose admirably; and 
more serious objections might be raised to the spurious poeticisms, quite 
alien to Rilke’s vocabulary, which are so frequently employed, such as ‘let 
me say unto you or ‘I would write you with mine right hand’ or the niminy- 
piminy ‘fair’ for German ‘schon’. But when every allowance is made for the 
difficulty of translating Rilke at all and for certain obvious shortcomings of 
this particular translation, these Letters to Benvenuta still fall infinitely short of 
expectation. The chief reason why they do so is that they are — though we 
are nowhere informed of the fact — only a very small and arbitrary selection 
of extracts, and of demonstrably garbled extracts at that. Two principles 
evidently underly this selection. The one was, to avoid as far as possible 
any overlapping with the extracts already scattered through the earlier 
publication in narrative form, Rilke und Benvenuta — though this has not been 
carried through so effectively that it is not in many cases easy to detect two 
or even three widely varying versions of one and the same passage, which 
shows that somebody has been at work here who sees no reason why Rilke’s 
text should not be manipulated with the greatest freedom, or why passages 
from different letters should not be spatchcocked together. The second 
governing principle has been to select almost exclusively passages in which 
Rilke speaks directly of his love for Benvenuta, whence the false impression 
arises that the letters were just from beginning to end love-letters and nothing 
but that. In their quality as love-letters proper, however, these letters con- 
tain little that cannot be closely paralleled from those Rilke wrote to many 
other women, particularly to Baladine Klossowska. In any case, a steady 
sequence of such phrases as: “My heart shall reach out for your heart, as did 
the little John within Elizabeth for little Jesus within Mary’ is a cloying diet, 
even for those who relish that kind of thing. One cannot be eating meringues 
all the time. From the many extracts in the earlier volume, Rilke und Ben- 
venuta, it is clear that the specifically erotic was but one comparatively 
subordinate component in the total purport of Rilke’s four weeks’ incessant 
letter-writing to the Benvenuta who was still just the ‘fairy-like invention’ 
of his own heart. Magda v. Hattingberg herself says: ‘Rilke told in these 
letters the whole story of his life, from the half happy, half frightened years 


of his childhood onwards.’ It was in this sense that the letters were the ‘legacy 
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of his entire life’. Of all this the present volume gives not the faintest 
impression. 

When one puts together all the extracts given in Letters to Benvenuta with 
all those scattered under various guises throughout Rilke und Benvenuta and 
with the one or two contained in neither of those publications which have 
appeared sporadically in periodicals, the only conclusion one can come to is 
that about half the letters, and fairly certainly some of the most valuable ones, 
are still being deliberately withheld. Whatever the consideration responsible 
for this may be, it is certainly not the usual one in such cases, that of dis- 
cretion, for the volume Letters to Benvenuta is the veriest chrestomathy of 
Rilke’s indiscreetest intimacies, and little else but that. The extracts in the 
earlier Rilke und Benvenuta, disadvantageously though they are presented, are 
far more impressive and give a much better idea of what the real character 
and value of the letters must be. Printed in extenso, just as they were written, 
without extraneous matter or manipulation of the text, they would probably 
constitute a volume comparable in importance with the Aufzeichnungen des 
Malte Laurids Brigge and hardly smaller in bulk. But perhaps by the time 
that volume comes there will only be a much diminished public to welcome 
it. Too many well-meant publications on Rilke of recent years, amongst 
which the two Benvenuta volumes might be particularly mentioned, have 
been calculated to irritate and alienate all but his more hysterical admirers. 

Rilke’s verse correspondence with Erika Mitterer during the last two and a 
half years of his life originated, like his earlier correspondence with Magda v. 
Hattingberg, in what might irreverently be termed the poet’s fan mail. 
Erika Mitterer’s adulatory sentiment is, however, redeemed from fatuity by 
her extreme youth — she was only eighteen at the time — by the disinterested 
wholeheartedness of her devotion and by a considerable lyrical ability not 
only derived from, but also really akin to Rilke’s own. She would seem at 
least to have understood Rilke much better than Benvenuta did. Rilke’s 
ineradicable tendency to impose an erotic pattern on such relationships 
appears here too, formulating itself in one of the poems of July 1924, ‘As 
children, when they are hidden enough in play —’ in exactly the same 
imagery as that used in the letter of February sth, 1914 to Magda v. Hatting- 
berg: ‘I have played a game of hide-and-seek etc.’ He was, however, held 
somewhat in check this time by the great disparity in age between himself 
and the adolescent poetess, by chastening recollections of the innumerable 
erotic fiascoes he had already involved himself in, but above all, and perhaps 
most decisively, by the alarm that his collapsing health was causing him. 
There is much about this horror of impending disease and death in his verse 
letters. His genius again and again manifests itself in them, but they do not 
in their totality belong to his great work, and in their weaker passages they 
produce a distressing impression of self-parody. There was a time when one 
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thought of Rilke as a poet who, in his maturity, never produced, or at least 
never preserved a feeble verse. In the light of many more recent publications, 
these verse letters amongst them, one will have to say instead that he never, 
in his maturity, published a feeble verse; which means that he had the faculty, 
rare among poets, of discriminating unerringly between his really great and 
his inferior work, and that in publishing he consistently sacrificed quantity to 
quality. Miss Cruickshank’s English rendering is throughout competent, 
understanding and, as verse, fully adequate to the not over-exacting claims 
of the original. One notes that Erika Mitterer’s verses often come out better 
in the translation than Rilke’s . Some phrases seem to have been misinter- 
preted. For example, ‘make my circle true’ would have been better rendered: 
‘make the (or even your) circle true’, the ‘mir’ in Rilke’s “bieg mir den Kreis’ 
being only the untranslatable ethic dative, without any possessive significance. 
‘The I lets down the It’ is not only too banal for “das Ich versagt am Es’, but 
also a distortion of the real meaning: “My soul (das Ich) is allowing my body 
(das Es) to get the upper hand of it.’ Miss Cruickshank’s rendering of 
‘Bereites Herz’, one of the most important poems in the cycle, is outstandingly 
felicitous. 


NOTES 


! Rainer Maria Rilke, Letters to Benvenuta. Translated by Heinz Norden. London: Hogarth Press, 
1952. 88 pp. Ios. 6d. 
? Rainer Marie Rilke, Correspondence in Verse with Erika Mitterer. German Text with English translation 


by N. K. Cruickshank. London: Hogarth Press, 1952. 96 pp. 10s. 6d. 





RAINER MARIA RILKE’S LAST POEM 
TRANSLATED BY K. W. MAURER 


A Norte: These lines were written on August roth, 1926, only four 
months before Rilke’s death, and dedicated to Count Karl Lanckorowski, 


Nicht Geist, nicht Inbrunst wollen wir entbehren: 
eins durch das andre lebend zu vermehren, 

sind wir bestimmt, und manche sind erwahle, 

in diesem Streit ein Reinstes zu erreichen; 

wach und geiibt, erkennen sie das Zeichen, 

die Hand ist leicht, das Werkzeug ist gestahle. 


Das Leiseste darf ihnen nicht entgehen, 

sie miissen jeden Ausschlagswinkel sehen, 

zu dem der Zeiger sich kaum merklich riihrt, 
und miissen gleichsam mit den Augenlidern 
des leichten Falters Fliigelschlag erwidern, 
und miissen spuiren, was die Blume spurt. 


Zerstérbar sind sie wie die andern Wesen 

und miissen doch (sie waren nicht erlesen!) 
Gewaltigstem zugleich gewachsen sein. 

Und wo die andern wirr und wimmernd klagen, 
da miissen sie der Schlige Rhythmen sagen 

und in sich selbst erfahren sie den Stein. 


Sie miissen dastehn wie der Hirt, der dauert; 

von ferne kann es scheinen, dass er trauert — 

im Naherkommen fiihlt man, wie er wacht. 
Und wie fiir ihn der Gang der Sterne laut ist, 
muss ihnen nah sein, wie es ihm vertraut ist, 

was schweigend steigt und wandelt in der Nacht. 


Im Schlafe selbst noch bleiben sie die Wachter: 

aus Traum und Sein, aus Schluchzen und Gelichter 
fiigt sich ein Sinn . . . Und iiberwiltigt sie’s, 

und stiirzen sie ins Knien vor Tod und Leben, 

so ist der Welt ein neues Mass gegeben 

mit diesem rechten Winkel ihres Knies. 
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whom he had met on the previous day. The first line is taken from one 
of the Count’s poems; the whole poem was jotted down in pencil on the 
envelope which contained the Count’s unpublished verse. 

It should also be noted that Rilke considered this final testament which 
discerning critics now regard as the summit of his poetry as no more than an 
improvization; yet in its magnitude it is the epitome of Rilke’s conception of 
the poet and his art. 


Nor soul, nor passion is meant for our rejecting: 
One through the other, as we live, perfecting, 

Is our hard destiny; some to a height 

Most pure, in this attempt, are called to rise. 
Practised, alert, the sign they recognize; 

The tool is tempered, and the hand is light. 


Nought is too delicate for their observing; 

Must not escape them the minutest swerving, 

When scarce the pointer’s movement can be checked; 
The wing-beat of the butterfly not quicker 

Than the swift answer of their eyelid’s flicker; 

And they must sense what only flowers detect. 


Like others, to mortality subjected, 

Yet must they be (else were they not elected) 
To the most mighty forces equal grown. 
Where others wail in fear and timid clamour, 
They must express the rhythms of the hammer, 
Feel and make anvil and blows their own. 


There they must stand, like the enduring shepherd; 
From far he may appear grief-worn and shattered — 
But coming near, we feel how keen his sight. 

And they must hear the secrets that he hears, 

The music and the motion of the spheres, 

The silent growths and happenings of night. 


Even in sleep they keep their watch; thereafter, 
From dreams and being, sorrowing and laughter, 
A meaning forms, which overwhelmed, they see; 
Before both death and life they worship, kneeling, 
So for the world a measure new revealing — 

The just gauge of their bent, right-angled knee. 








CHRONICLE 


HANNAH PRIEBSCH CLOSS 


To the many friends her gracious character had won for her, to those who 
recall the days when as a young girl she contributed to the kindly hospitality 
of her parents’ home in Hampstead, the news of the death of Hannah Closs in 
December of last year has brought the sorrow which can never wholly pass. 
With the two who bear the heaviest burden of grief, Professor August Closs 
and his daughter, the sympathies of all who knew her will abide constantly. 

But to others also this news must have brought a sense of tragic bereave- 
ment. From the years when she was a student, the interests which were 
fostered in her father’s library awoke unusual response; and the confluence 
of temperaments and experience from both sides of the family enriched her 
sensibilities and her unique power of interpretation in her chosen field — the 
study of art. From a charming early exposition of the work of Otto Wagner 
in Vienna she moved forward to the brilliant discussion of Art and Life in 
which her personal realization of form and meaning was combined with a 
much-needed interpretation for the English reader of contemporary theory 
in Germany. To Jethro Bithell’s Germany Hannah Closs contributed the 
chapter on Painting which, in its mastery and conciseness, will continue to 
stimulate and enlighten all students who seek guidance in the vast range of 
movements and names which came under her survey. 

Those are a few of the published contributions which she made to the 
essential understanding of the continuity of art and artistic appreciation in 
Germany. Even more directly she spread the benign influence of her own 
insight by discussion and by lectures. Among the latter we recall with affec- 
tion and gratitude the series which she delivered as part of the course in 
German studies to the students of King’s College London in its war-time 
residence at Bristol. 

This would have been more than adequate to secure deep regard for her 
services in the interests of German life and letters. But the intensity and the 
expanse of her reading in medieval epic, the riches of her imagination, and 
the extraordinary power and delicacy of her style went, in her brief life, far 
beyond, into the exalted realm of poetic interpretation, when the story of 
Tristan was attuned by her evocation to the heart and understanding of our 
generation. The writing of this prose-poem was a labour of love — love for 
a civilization which, in the year when the work appeared, was menaced by 
the forces of noisy hate; it was a labour of faith which helped the writer 
herself to triumph over the evils of doubt and expediency in that time of 
darkness. . . . 

We mourn her passing and are grateful for her life. 

W. F. MAINLAND 
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ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF THE ‘BRUCKEN IN GERMANY 


LitTLe has been written in England of the work of the British Centres (or 
“Briicken’) in Germany, work which it is interesting to study not only for 
itself but also for what it reveals of the present-day German’s response to 
English ideas and culture. At the beginning of the occupation the military 
government had its own education branch, with inspecting powers over 
German education. When this last was derestricted in January 1947 the 
officials of this branch became advisers only, maintaining very good relations 
with the German educational authorities. In 1949 the British Centres as we 
know them today came into being, as a “window to the west’, to foster 
Anglo-German relations by showing documentary films, by arranging 
lectures on English civilization and other subjects featuring prominent 
lecturers, by organizing Anglo-German courses of various kinds and by 
promoting teacher, student and regional youth exchanges between the two 
countries. The entire cost was originally borne by the British Government, 
but as from March 1953 heads of Centres were instructed to negotiate with 
German local authorities on the question of a German financial contribution, 
in order to enable the work of individual ‘Briicken’ to continue and to 
expand. The foreword to the printed programme of the Hannover Centre 
for January 1953 speaks highly of the co-operation between British and 
German officials and adds: Was vor einigen Jahren als ein Informationsdienst 
begann, hat jetzt zu einer Verstandigung zwischen Englindern und Deut- 
schen in einem grésseren Rahmen geftihrt.’ 

As regards the exchanges which form an important part of the work of 
the Centres, visits of schoolchildren, technical college students and trainee 
teachers to British schools and colleges were already well under way by 
1950. Visits are of course organized in the other direction too, and activities 
like Anglo-German summer schools are integrated with local adult education, 
for instance with the W.E.A. — ‘Arbeit und Leben’. Documentary films are 
important in all the “Briicken’, and in 1953 the Hannover Centre, as well as 
showing certain feature films such as Henry V in the original language, has 
presented documentaries on many diverse subjects, such as Canada, India, 
Scotland, British sport, the Health Service and so on. When we look at the 
lectures given in the Centres, and at the ‘Briicke’ libraries, we learn much 
about the reaction of the German public to British culture. The ‘Briicken’ 
exist primarily to promote and assist German interest in this field, and there- 
fore the principal subjects for the lecturers, invited from both inside and out- 
side Germany, are Britain and the Commonwealth, together with English 
history, literature, music and philosophy. Lectures on other countries and 
on purely German subjects are, however, not excluded, and by far the most 
popular lectures are those given on foreign travel and the concrete aspects 
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of life in other lands (i.e. other than Germany), especially if illustrated by 
film strips. For instance, a lecture some months ago at Brunswick on “The 
Arab Countries’, given in English, attracted an attendance of 451, whilst the 
more abstract ‘Geist der amerikanischen Demokratie’, given in German, had 
to be content with 93. At Osnabriick “Der Impressionismus in Frankreich’ 
had an audience of 97, whereas “Korsika: Insel der Schénheit’ claimed 300! 
This does not at all mean that, for instance, English literature tinds no place. 
The G6ttingen Centre, for example, which naturally caters particularly for 
university students, held in 1950 a series of lectures on modern English 
novelists — Greene, Maugham, Huxley and Waugh. In 1952 there were 
lectures on Burns and Yeats, and in 1953 on Orwell, as well as on T. S. 
Eliot, Christopher Fry and the modern English verse drama. Such lectures 
are well attended both by students and Grammar School children, and by a 
hard core of English-speaking adults. 

Their libraries are an outstanding feature of the British Centres, and very 
popular. An all-British committee at Wahnerheide chooses books, basing 
its selection on suggestions emanating from the ‘Briicken’ and on the 
principle that every book must be by a British author or else a book about 
Britain or the Commonwealth. Wahnerheide has a central reference library, 
and a play-reading library of 500-600 class sets. The “Briicke’ libraries are 
quite large, Hannover having about 12,000 books and Gottingen about 10,000. 
Most of these works are in English, but a certain number are in German 
translation. A comparison of the libraries of Brunswick and Gottingen is 
informative. Philosophy is found to be quite well read, with Russell the 
English philosopher most in demand. There is a great interest in books on 
modern history, contemporary politics and political biography, which are 
in good supply in the libraries. Churchill's War Memoirs are very much 
read, as are many works such as Bullock’s Hitler and Liddell Hart’s The other 
side of the hill (Strategie einer Diktatur) which express a foreigner’s view of 
modern Germany. Books about Russia— and especially biographies of 
Stalin — are very popular, as are travelogues — e.g. Lady Kelly’s Country 
Life Picture Book of Russia (at Brunswick), picture books about England 
and works such as The Character of England by E. Barker. The borrowings 
in English literature confirm the characteristic contemporary German 
interest — Eliot and Fry in drama (in 1952-1953 one Géttingen copy of Die 
Dame ist nicht fiirs Feuer was out thirty times), with an admixture of Shaw, 
Maugham and Priestley. Among the novelists Greene and Waugh are in 
great demand, whilst in more popular fiction there is a good circulation of 
detective thrillers in German translation which may be accounted for by the 
comparatively few German contributions to this genre. 

A comparative study of the libraries of all the “Briicken’ would probably 
confirm the conclusions reached in the investigation of a few. It would 
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disclose among Germans a strong, fascinated interest in England and other 
countries and in the foreigner’s opinion of Germany, which may partly 
have its roots in escapism. There is in the use of the British Centre libraries 
important evidence about contemporary German taste in English literature, 
and as good a gauge as any of the way in which the German public is keeping 
up with present-day English cultural trends. 

M. Bousy 


CONFERENCE OF HOCHSCHULGERMANISTEN AT MUNSTER 
SEPTEMBER I6TH-IQTH, 1953 


THE ‘Vereinigung der deutschen Hochschulgermanisten’ held its annual 
autumn Conference in the Barock Schloss (Schlaun, 1740) at Miinster, now 
rebuilt and occupied by the University. About 80 members attended and 
there were a number of colleagues from the Eastern Zone, and a few from 
abroad. The programme was substantial and informative, and yet left adequate 
time for many informal contacts, to which the generous hospitality of the 
members from Miinster largely contributed. The papers were solid, and, on 
occasion, hard-hitting. Hans Kuhn (Kiel) criticized the views of Maurer, 
Schwarz and Frings on the “Gliederung der germanischen Sprachen’, Otto 
H6fler (Munich), in discussing “Das gotische K6nigtum und die Dietrich- 
Tradition’ brought a flood of documentation to bear on the question of the 
mythologization of royal houses and the general problem of myth and 
history. Hugo Moser (Stuttgart), in considering ‘Die mittelhochdeutsche 
Spruchdichtung als heimische und nationale Erscheinung’ ranged widely 
over the whole European field of this literary form, and gave evidence of the 
degree of influence and interpenetration from Arabic Spain to Russia. In the 
modern field Richard Alewyn (Cologne) spoke on ‘Josef Berglinger oder 
der empfindsame Kiinstler am Hofe’, and Hermann Kunisch (Freie Univer- 
sitit, Berlin) discussed ‘Die Komédien Hugo von Hofmannsthals’ with a 
sensitiveness appropriate to the subject, analysing the two constituent 
elements “das Gesellige als der Raum’ and ‘das Sprechen als das Problem’. 
Among the papers which stimulated the best discussions were two concerned 
with problems of interpretation: Benno von Wiese (Miinster) on Die 
Judenbuche, and Clemens Heselhaus (Miinster) on ‘Die Elis-Gedichte 
Trakls’. A paper in a class by itself was the “Bericht iiber den neugefundenen 
Klopstock-Nachlass und den Gallitzin-Nachlass’, by Erich Trunz (Miinster), 
who brought a mass of original and documentary material (as yet hardly 
exploited) to life. The Klopstock-Nachlass, now in the custody of the Ham- 
burg University Library, consists very largely of an extensive correspondence 
between the poct and his friends, especially his fiancée and later (first) wife 
D 
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Meta Moller, and Stolberg. Detailed letters on problems of textual revision 
of the Messias and Oden, and printed copies prepared for revised editions 
(‘Druckvorlagen’) will reveal much that was previously unknown about 


Klopstock’s poetic methods and intentions." 
FREDERICK J. STOPP 


NOTE 


1 It is specially requested that any inquiries should be directed in the first place to Professor Trunz, and 
not to the Hamburg University Library. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


The Berlin Conference 

I AM writing this Letter on the day of the opening of the Four Power Con- 
ference; and having just spent a very happy Christmas in Berlin I cannot but 
pay another passing tribute to the people of this long-tried and courageous 
city. May the easing of tension so desired by all and so deserved by them be 
in sight when these lines appear! 


A Recent Survey of German Education 

In many ways education is the most vital problem in Germany today as 
she gradually emerges from a period of serious misdirection. On a number 
of occasions I have referred to aspects of education in post-war Germany. 
Now there has come into my hands a short but useful survey of the whole 
situation to which I would draw attention: Education in Western Germany. 
A Post-War Survey, by Hans Wenke. (Library of Congress, Washington, 
1953; pp. 102; $1.00.) Dr. Wenke, who is professor of philosophy and 
pedagogics at Tiibingen University, is also one of the Foreign Consultants 
to the Library of Congress appointed under the Oberlaender Trust, and as 
such has the duty of surveying the intellectual life of his country within his 
field of responsibility, of making reports and encouraging research. The text 
of the book (presumably a translation of the original?) is unfortunately in a 
somewhat clotted semi-officialese which makes heavy reading, but this should 
not detract from its value and interest. Of particular interest are the following 
sections: 

1. The account of the regional diversities of practice set against the back- 
ground of the constitutions of the different Lander (Sect. 1). 

2. The comparative account of the ‘Einheitsschule’ in Western and 
Eastern Germany (Sect. III) — interesting in the light of the modifica- 
tions made in the British system by the Education Act of 1944. 

3. The report on the universities (Sect. IV D). 

4. The bibliography (Sect. VIII B). 


A New Artists’ Colon y in Darmstadt 
A project has been launched in Darmstadt which, though not the first of 
its kind in that town, is of great interest and should be of far-reaching effect 
in present conditions. More than once in these Letters I have touched on the 
special hardships with which the creative artist, whatever his art be, has to 
contend in Germany today. Living conditions too often deny him the 
privacy and peace needed to produce his works, and the general economic 
situation makes it difficult or impossible for him to live from them. Nowan 
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association has been formed to build on the RosenhGhe (on the eastern 
border of the town) a colony of small houses to be offered at a minimum 
rent to distinguished artists from all parts of the country where they can live 
and work in peace and material security. A prime mover in the scheme is 
Prince Ludwig von Hessen who has given the building land from his own 
estates. In this he is following a fine tradition of the Grand Duke Ernst 
Ludwig of Hessen who in 1899 founded a somewhat similar colony on the 
Mathildenhdhe a little to the west of the Rosenhéhe. There is, however, a 
difference in the nature and purposes of the two projects. In the earlier 
colony those who were invited to settle there were looked upon as taking 
up something of an official state position, were paid a regular salary and 
expected to show some definite return for it by contributing to the formation 
of new traditions. The purpose of the present colony is simply to rescue 
distinguished artists from the maelstrom of everyday life and worry, and 
offer them a chance of creative work. The first two houses in the colony are 
to be ready in the course of this year. 


Rising Talent in the Film 

In recent years the German film has, to put it mildly, not achieved any 
great distinction. The reasons for this have been no doubt in the main two. 
Firstly, as mentioned in a Letter three years ago (April 1951), public taste has 
clearly been passing through a bad patch and has been far too content with 
inferior, sometimes very inferior films aimed at little more than escapism or 
nerve-tickling. The second reason is that rising talent has been slow in mak- 
ing itself felt, and producers and distributors have, no doubt, too often fallen 
back upon proved favourites even for parts for which they were no longer 
suitable. Now the scene appears to be changing and the situation improving, 
especially in the latter respect. Names such as Karl-Heinz Bohm, Hardy 
Kriiger, Walter Giller, Lutz Moik, and among actresses Ruth Niehaus, 
Ingrid Pan and Barbara Rutting are names of talent to watch with interest. 
If, as some think, the public attitude is also gradually freeing itself from its 
former adhesions and willing to give the rising talents a hearing in produc- 
tions of real merit, then the outlook is brighter than for a long time. 


‘Fasching’ without Inhibitions 

From early January until Shrove Tuesday, as is probably well known, 
certain parts of the country, notably the Rhineland and Bavaria, give them- 
selves up to the traditional period of festivity known as ‘Fasching’ (Carnival). 
It is already in full swing as I write. The chief centres of revelry are Cologne, 
Mainz and Munich. Towards the close of the previous year a Carnival 
Prince and Princess are elected (known during their reign as ‘ihre Tollitaten’ 
— “Their Madnesses’) and are assisted throughout the strenuous weeks by a 
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‘Narhalla’ (‘Council of Madcaps’, perhaps). The activities of the period 
consist chiefly in fancy dress balls large and small, private and public — this 
season in Munich there are to be during the seven weeks 660 large public 
balls and nearly 3000 parties in all of one kind or another. Every hotel or 
restaurant that can afford it decks itself out with brightly coloured paper 
chains, lanterns and tinsel and more or less suggestive cartoons to excite the 
humours and the passions. Immense sums of money are laid out, some 
businesses boom, a feverish spirit of merry-making seizes young and old 
alike and pops them into clownish costumes and comic hats. The whole 
hectic time comes to an end on Shrove Tuesday with the ‘Faschingszug’ 
(Carnival Procession), the “Kehraus’ (a sort of ‘break-up’ dance held every- 
where) and the farewell to Prince and Princess. Some admittedly find the 
whole thing artificial and foolish; but most enjoy it wildly. So far, so good. 
But in recent years there have been signs that the festivities here and there 
are tending to become more than ordinarily uninhibited. Last year high 
Church authorities protested in no uncertain tones. This year in Munich, 
Catholic circles and even the Bavarian Home Secretary himself condemned 
the Carnival Prince’s ‘speech from the throne’ in which the suggestion was 
made that wedding rings and marriage ties should be laid aside during the 
period of revelry! 


JOHN BOuRKE 
Munich, 25.1.54. 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY VARIOUS HANDS 


Die Elegie Walthers von der Vogelweide. By D. Kralik. Sitzungsberichte der 
Ssterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (philosophisch-historische 
Klasse), Band 228, Abhandlung 1 (1952). 115 pp. 


This is probably the most thorough treatment of Walthers great palinode 
which has yet been published and it is a notable contribution to scholarship. 
Not the least remarkable feature is the clarity of Herr Kralik’s presentation. 
Before examining the text in detail, he is careful to review all previous efforts 
to elucidate the undoubted difficulties and to make a clear statement of his 
own position. That position is briefly as follows: the palinode was written 
originally in the ‘regular Nibelungen long line’ throughout, with none but 
permissible variations. In order to explain the discrepancies between this 
regular pattern and the actual form of the texts found in the MSS, he postu- 
lates a ‘corrector’, a ‘fanatic partisan’ of strict alternating stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, who deliberately reshaped the lines to conform to his ideas. 

Herr Kralik does not minimize the dangers of such a procedure but he 
nevertheless makes the fullest use of the opportunity offered for ‘correcting’ 
the emendations of his supposed predecessor. The resulting text is smooth 
and, when read without the manuscript versions, generally convincing. 

Certain aspects of Herr Kralik’s procedure are inevitably open to criticism. 
Many of his judgments are purely subjective; he often decides arbitrarily 
that a particular form, e.g. the disyllabic unde was not used in the elegy. He 
hardly touches on the vital question of why this metre was chosen (surely 
for the very flexibility he rejects) and seems to imply that the strict metrical 
standards of the Lied must be applied to it. 

A final judgment on the form of this poem is obviously impossible in our 
present ignorance of Walther’s music. Was this song a musical experiment 
too? Wholesale manipulation of the text in the interest of a hypothetical 
regularity is not justified. This unregenerate reader often found his twentieth- 
century ear better pleased by the unaltered versions. 

It is not necessary to agree with the findings to admire this book. It is a 
stimulating piece of work and worthy of close study. 

(W. T. H. Jackson) 


A Schtickla Heemta — Gedichte in schlesischer Mundart. By Bolko Freiherr von Richt- 
hofen. Rendsburg: Heinrich Mller SShne. 1953. 


A pathetic interest attaches to this book of dialect verse: we learn from the 
preface that here and there in West Germany there are colonies of Silesians 
who hold together and take a pride in speaking their dialect. Professor 
Bolko von Richthofen writes an extreme form of rural dialect: that of his 
native village of Mertschiitz in the Liegnitz district, and as the High German 
equivalents of only a very few words are given as footnotes readers here will 
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find it difficult to work their way into the sense; but a short list of vowel 
correspondences (a>0a, ii>i, etc.) can easily be drawn up to provide a suffi- 
cient key. As it happens Silesian dialect poetry has a long pedigree; it goes 
back to Karl von Holtei’s Schlesische Gedichte (1830), and we are all familiar 
with a simple form of it from Gerhart Hauptmann’s Die versunkene Glocke: 
while Rautendelein (Rotes Annlein) speaks lyricized High German, the old 
witch is all the more effective for her racy dialect speech. We have the real 
thing, too, in the prose of Carl Hauptmann’s plays (Waldleute, Ephraims Breite). 
Philologically considered any dialect is, of course, language organically 
developed according to phonetic processes, but one must recognize that the 
main value of this ‘Stiicklein Heimat’ lies in its fine lyric quality and in its 
ringing expression of indomitable patriotic courage. There is also a fine fund 
of humour, with inevitably Riibezahl (der Riebazoadl) in the foreground. 


(J. BrrHett) 


philosophische Dialog als literarisches Kunstwerk. Untersuchungen iiber Solgers 
‘Philosophische Gesprache’. By Rudolf Wildbolz. Series Sprache und Dichtung, 
ed. Fritz Strich and Walter Henzen. Berne and Stuttgart: Verlag Paul Haupt. 
1952. 180 pp. DM 11.50 


One merit of this treatise is that it revives an interest in the philosopher Karl 
Wilhelm Ferdinand Solger (1780-1819), who has dropped out of the intro- 
ductory manuals of philosophy, while histories of literature mention him only 
for his correspondence with Tieck, now available in: Tieck and Solger. The 
Complete Correspondence, ed. Percy Matenko (New York, 1933). Dr. Wildbolz 
tells us that in 1950 he set out to investigate Solger’s Erwin: Vier Gesprache 
iiber das Schone und die Kunst (1815) (reprinted in 1907) and his Philosophische 
Gesprache (1817), and the outcome is a definition of the dialogue as a philoso- 
phical and literary genre and an exposition of the polarity of dialogue and 
monologue. One definite result reached is that dialogue is inevitably to the 
fore in periods of change; for dialogue is discussion of opposing views. In such 
periods of conflict, however, works of inherently monological character are 
written by poets and thinkers of a solitary or dominating nature, and where 
such a lonely or self-consuming spirit essays dialogue it will be so in form 
only; thus Schopenhauer, who in set terms rejects dialogue, writes his Uber 
die Religion, which is untrue to its form because it unfolds a fixed idea, whereas 
true dialogue ‘flows’. Internationally considered the French are by tempera- 
ment Dialogiker, while the Germans are Monologiker. Goethe is both dialogical 
and monological; there is, for instance, extreme polarity, in constant flux of 
expression, in Faust. Lessing is in all his work a Dialogiker; his Ernst und Falk 
stands out as one of the great dialogues of world literature. Other dialogues 
analysed in detail are Hofmannsthal’s Das Gesprach iiber Gedichte and Paul 
Valéry’s masterpieces. A further result is that letters and essays may be 
dialogical, while dialogues may be essays; and aphorisms, too, have polarity 
of purpose according to the character or mood of the writer. 
(J. BrrHett) 
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Henry Suso: Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little Book of Truth. Translated with 


introductions and notes by James M. Clark. London: Faber and Faber. 1953. 
18s. 


Professor Clark’s book is a welcome addition to his translation of Suso’s Life 
of the Servant. In a valuable preface Professor Clark discusses the dating of 
these two works and characterizes their mysticism and style. Following 
Bihlmeyer (Heinrich Seuse, Deutsche Schriften, Stuttgart, 1907) he assumes that 
the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom was originally written in German and then 
translated into Latin as Horologium Sapientiae. This is certainly true, as Suso’s 
words in the prefaces of these two writings prove. 

Professor Clark’s remarks on Suso’s style are important. He will, I hope, 
give us a more detailed investigation on this subject. He asserts that ‘Suso, like 
his contemporaries, thought and wrote much more clearly in Latin than in the 
vernacular’ and ‘the mystics spoke in German and thought in Latin.’ It seems 
to me that even in his mystical experiences Suso thought in German. He 
himself says in his Little Book of Eternal Wisdom that ‘his meditations . . . were 
revealed to him by God in that language’ (sc. German). It is, of course, true, 
as Professor Clark points out, that there was no German terminology of 
mysticism whilst in Latin there was an age-old tradition of these terms. But 
it is very doubtful whether the wording in Suso’s descriptions of ecstasy is in 
any way connected with, or dependent on, the traditional Latin terminology. 
An investigation on the mystical terms would be useful for the history of 
German language. As Suso’s Little Book of Eternal Wisdom was translated by 
him it should be possible to discover whether his own expressions relating to 
mystical experience are dependent on Latin. One example may be given here 
to show that he transformed the looseness of his German style into concise 
Latin sentences. In his prologue to the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom he writes: 
‘Und do er in der klage stint, do kamen sine inren sinne in ein ungewonlich 
ufgezogenheit, und luhte im gar geswinde und klarlich in also: “du solt 
hundert venjen machen ...” ’ The word ‘speak’ is avoided, for during the 
illumination no word is spoken which reveals to Suso what to do. Truth was 
not connected with physical speech. Suso forces the meaning of the German 
word ‘einleuchten’ in order that it may contain or imply the actual command 
given to him. When he rendered this sentence into Latin, he probably felt 
that this was not possible without the express word ‘speak’ (dicitur), and thus 
he changed his actual experience to conform to the rules of the Latin language, 
saying: ‘statim.quasi in extasi positus lumine quodam celesti illustratus et eius 
mentalibus occulis centum meditationes seu considerationes suae passionis 
ostenduntur. sibique dicitur quod omne die debeat has centum meditationes 
... transcurrere .. .’ 

This example proves, I believe, that Suso felt and thought in German. 
It behoves the translator, therefore, to imitate his German language as 
closely as possible. Professor Clark translates this sentence: “And, as he was. 
thus lamenting, he fell into an ecstasy, and a voice spoke swiftly and clearly 
within him thus: “Thou shouldst make one hundred venias .. .”’’ The omission 
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ith of the word ‘light’ and its substitution by ‘voice’ is a modification of Suso’s 
$3. experience. Moreover, it destroys the context, for Professor Clark is forced 

to write a footnote in the next sentence to explain the reference to ‘light’ found 
there. 

-ife This example shows how difficult a task it is to translate Suso’s work, but 
. Professor Clark usually succeeds in rendering him into clear and readable 
ing English. 

hat (W. ScHwarz) 
nen 

0's 

Stefan George und die Weltliteratur. By Edward Jaime. Ulm. 1949. 111 pp. 

pes Edward Jaime is a Georgeaner of some repute, although his touch is too light 
like for affiliation with the devotees who are still closely banded in the Inner Circle. 
the There is also against him the recollection that in 1934 he declared in a speech 
-ms that George's Das neue Reich was the annunciation of the national reawaken- 
He ing at a time (1928) when the name of Hitler was anathema to poets. This 
ere was a temporary illusion; in the present volume we are told that the new 
rue, realm was the inner State of those who owed allegiance to George, whose 
of contemptuous rejection of Nazi doctrine is shown to be a historical fact. 
But Jaime’s grip is loose when he handles the Maximin myth; if it had been possible 
sin for him to use one of the items of his bibliography — Ludwig Thormaehlen: 
BY - Briefwechsel mit dem Verfasser—there might have been a more convincing 
r of interpretation of “Eros paidagogos’. There isa satisfying account, en raccourci, 
| by of the Circle members and their works; praise and blame are justly distributed. 
Zz to But, as the title of the book indicates, Jaime’s chief aim is to define George’s 
rere relations to the literature of the world ancient and modern, and he shows that 
cise there is great historical importance in the translations of a poet who was 
ites: master of eleven languages. Vaguely he suggests that the translation of 
lich Shakespeare’s sonnets fits wonderfully into the thematic matter of Der siebente 
solt Ring, and that even in the (partial) translation of Dante the inspiration tallies 
the in so far as the death of Dante’s Beatrice is as the death of Maximin was to 
was George: the Belovéd lives again as guiding angel or god and is the very self 
man and soul of the bereaved one. According to Melchior Lechter (one of the 
and Circle) George regarded himself as literally “Dante redivivus’. For his apprecia~ 
felt tion of the two volumes of Zeitgendssische Dichter (1905) Jaime is well quali- 
thus fied — he is himself a poet-translator: Gedichte aus acht Landern (1946); John 
age, Keats: Sonette und Oden (1946); Der franzésische Parnass (1948); Algernon 
e1us Charles Swinburne: Gesange und Balladen (1948). 
jonis (J. Brruett) 
ones 
nan. | Deutsches Dichten und Denken von der germanischen bis zur staufischen Zeit. By Hans 
» = Naumann. Sammlung Géschen, Band 1121. 2nd ed. Berlin: Walter de 
‘wee Gruyter. 1952. 166 pp. DM 2.40. 
early In a book of this size, which is presumably intended for the general reader in 
ssion. Germany, one does not expect anything new or especially illuminating. It 
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would not be too much to expect, however, that in a book bearing the date 
1952, more note might be taken of the results of research in the field of German 
literature in the last twenty-five years. This book seems deliberately to 
minimize such research and to present its material as if it were determined to 
resurrect the rapturous adoration of Germanentum characteristic of some nine- 
teenth-century literary historians. A glance at the early pages, with their 
rhapsodies on heroic sagas which are not extant will confirm this. Most of the 
facts about the literature of mediaeval Germany can be found, if sufficient 
effort is made to run them down, but the treatment is so confused that an 
inexperienced reader will be baffled and an experienced one infuriated by the 
lack of methodical presentation. 

There is, of course, no room for a discussion of problems, but it seems a pity 
that only one, often very dogmatic, viewpoint should be presented, especially 
when, as in the discussion of Wolfram and Tristan, among many others, the 
views expressed are by no means those generally accepted by scholars in the 
field. 

There is some information about texts and editions on pages 157-63. Here 
again the choice of critical works seems to have been extremely arbitrary. 
Minor dissertations are cited, while major contributions, such as those of 
Schwietering to the study of Tristan and Parzival and of Wilmanns to that of 
Walther von der Vogelweide are ignored. No works in languages other than 
German are mentioned. 

Many of the Sammlung Géschen books are excellent introductions to their 


subjects. This is not one of them. 
(W. T. H. Jackson) 


Literary Interpretation in Germany. By W. H. Bruford, Schréder Professor of 


German in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 
1952. 47 pp. 2s. 6d. 
This inaugural lecture gives an admirable survey of the main trends of German 
literary scholarship from the positivism of Scherer down to the stylistic pre- 
occupations of today. It is the more useful because these are compared with 
arallel developments in England and America, and quite especially valuable 
— the author of Chekov and his Russia is able to appraise the work of 
the Russian Formalists at first hand, whereas most of us have to be content 
with second-hand reports. With this wide erudition Professor Bruford 
combines the virtues of English scholarship: he is tentative, empirical, judi- 
ciously tolerant and healthily sceptical of extremes and abstractions. His 
criticism has a knack of hitting the nail right on the head, as in his observation 
that Strich’s contrast of Classic and Romantic, illuminating as it is, tells us 
more about Weltanschauung than about style because some of the categories he 
borrowed from Wé65lfflin can only be used analogically of literature. The 
telling juxtaposition of E. M. Forster's suavely assured simplicity on the nature 
of poetic truth with Ingarden’s laboured struggles to determine its ‘onto- 
logical status’ is worth pages of analysis of the difference between English and 
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a German procedure. While to offer us quotations about the unity of form and 
content — ‘style . . . is one aspect of that unity whose other aspect is meaning’ 
r to oo 
hoe —and then tell us that they are taken not from one of the New Critics but 
wn from A. C. Bradley is a brilliant dramatic stroke. But perhaps Professor 
heir Bruford will explain sometime how it was that, although Bradley and others 
‘ie like him — in Germany and America too — had the heart of the matter, we 
pein still had to wait more than a generation before the teaching of literature in our 
nen universities began to admit the necessity of concentrating on literature itself. 


dn Was it because their feeling for form was out of tune with the scientific 
temper of the time? Or because the satisfyingly balanced statements which 
are the flower of a culture at its peak are less powerful to effect change than 


ity ' 
2 iI, the one-sided programmes and polemics which rampage when the whole 
md social and ideological structure is in the pangs of parturition? And has it not 
intimately to do with those changes in student population and purposes to 
the ; 
which Professor Bruford refers? 
—_ No single statement of his lecture evoked warmer assent from this reviewer 
nen than ‘that our modern humanism cannot any longer close its eyes to the voca- 
y tional aspect of university education, as if our pupils were dilettanti and gentle- 
e of see: —“e . | 
mall men of leisure’. Out of this belief he adumbrates a point of view for the teach- 
toe ing of literature: in order to prepare these students for life and avoid a shallow 
aestheticism, to provide something for each type of mind to bite on, they 
should be given a little of each approach, literary, linguistic, historical, 


eit philosophical. Professor Bruford’s confessed aim is to stimulate discussion. 
‘) And indeed he does. One would wish to explore further the meaning of 

‘life’ in this context; to reflect whether the danger of aestheticism would be as 
real as it seems if we had a truer understanding of the relation of form and 
r of content (arguing that they are inseparable has too often landed the arguers — 
wees. the Russian Formalists included as far as I can gather from Professor Bruford 
— in the fallacy that form is content); to ponder the dangers of simply adding 
the various approaches together (a vertical compartmentalism within the 


— subject would be no less uneducative than the horizontal disconnection of 
vith subjects within the university). We should inevitably arrive at the problem of 
“rw integration, perhaps the most burning problem of the day in many fields of 
k of the arts and the sciences. In its most general terms it might be stated as the 
vine problem of how to integrate the genetic with the structural. We might find it 
ford useful to borrow from the biologist his principles of ‘dominance’ and ‘sub- 
-"—"~ ordination’ and . . . But space has run out! Could we not get down to some 
His of these problems at one of our Conferences in a discussion led by Professor 
see Bruford? 

! (EvizABETH M. WILKINSON) 

$ us 

*s he 

The Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany and Switzerland 1764. Edited by F. A. Pottle. 
ture London: William Heinemann Ltd. 1953. 26s. 

wens The Seven Years War was scarcely over when the irrepressible Laird of 


Affleck set out from Holland — where he had spent ten studious months mend- 
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ing his manners and his knowledge of foreign tongues and curbing the 
‘spleen’ which sat so heavily upon him and his fellow-countrymen — to visit 
some of the most illustrious of the German courts. The chief attraction was 
the figure of Frederick the Great for whom ‘Baron Boswell’ had prodigious 
veneration and to whom he hoped to be presented through the good offices of 
his travelling companion, the tenth Earl Marischal of Scotland. 

His journey took him to Brunswick and Berlin and back via Leipzig and 
Strassburg to Rousseau and Voltaire in their Swiss retreats. How with superb 
aplomb he penetrated the defences of these eminent writers forms the high- 
light of this remarkable story. But there are plums to be picked by the Ger- 
man scholar as well. For if Boswell’s experience of Germany was neither pro- 
found nor extensive — and much of it was derived at second-hand from 
Nugent's Grand Tour, 1749 —it was extremely varied, and his Journal faith- 
fully reflects the atmosphere of the courtly and aristocratic society with which 
he consorted. His ardent desire to obtain an audience of the royal philosopher 
of Sans Souci was thwarted by the King’s temporary Anglophobia, but he 
was admitted to the presence of princes less illustrious. 

He had been well primed concerning the literary scene. Klopstock, it is 
true, was off the beaten track at Copenhagen, and Lessing still in distant 
Breslau. But he was well received by Gottsched and Gellert. Gottsched he 
described as ‘a big stately, comely man, with an ease of manners like a man of 
the world’. They talked mainly of language and dictionaries, and Gottsched 
praised Dr. Johnson as one “who knew his subject to the bottom’. Gellert, ‘the 
Gay of Germany’, he found ‘a poor sickly creature’ who for twenty years had 
been ‘hypochondriac’. Every night he thought to die, and every morning 
he wrote a fable. “My poetry is at an end’, Boswell reports him as saying. 
‘He spoke bad Latin and worse French, so I did my best with him in German, 
I found him a poor mind, with hardly any science. His conversation was like 


that of an old lady...’ In Brunswick Boswell had made the acquaintance of 


the Abbé Jerusalem (the father of Goethe’s Werther) and — prophetically as it 
turned out — had discussed the ethics of suicide with him: “He said he was 
often terrified lest in some moment of despair his imagination should drive 
him to kill himself.’ Boswell also saw, or tried to see, Gotter (Friedrich 
Wilhelm?) at Gotha, von Gemmingen at Karlsruhe, Schépflin at Strassburg. 
Like Herder only six years later, he put up at the Hotel zum Geist, was en- 
raptured with the great Gothic minster, and added a couplet of his own to 


Garrick’s verses on that topic. 


Boswell’s German was not fluent and, like Frederick the Great’s, was 


generally reserved for coachmen and washerwomen. He went to two 


German plays, but came away having understood ‘very little’. But there is 
more to this book than literary gossip, and the Germanist will find much of 


‘general interest: a description of a parade at Potsdam, an account of a Spiess- 


rutenlaufen which nearly made him sick, memories of court banquets and 


‘private dinners, the discomfort of bad roads and worse inns, amorous dalliance 


with ladies and erotic encounters with wenches. His Journal is a mine of 


‘social information to which the editor, with the expert assistance of the 
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German department at Yale, has provided a valuable commentary. -It should 
be read against the cultural background of the English travellers’ tales reported 
by W. H. Bruford in his article “Germany and the Germans’ in vol. I, p. 37 
of this journal. 

(L. A. WiLLouGHBy) 


Unity and Language: A Study in the Philosophy of Johann Georg Hamann. By James 

C. O'Flaherty. University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, No. 6 Chapel Hill, N.C. 1952. 121 pp. Paper 
covers. $3.00. 
The present study, a revision of a doctoral dissertation, is a sober and well- 
documented discussion of Hamann’s views on language, with special reference 
to the concept of unity, which has been generally recognized as being of basic 
importance to his thought since Goethe characterized it in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, Book 12: “All that a man undertakes to perform, whether by deed or 
word or otherwise, must proceed from all his powers united; everything 
isolated is worthless.’ The author explains Hamann’s various applications of 
his theory of the primacy of natural (i.e. original, historically developed, 
poetical) language over the abstract language of the philosophers, elucidates 
his views on the relationship between language, thought and experience, and 
on the “duality in unity’ of language; and, finally, considers the réle attributed 
by Hamann to the arch-deceiver reason (i.e. ratiocination) in the destruction 
of the primordial unity of language, and in this connection summarily com- 
pares Hamann’s views with those of Lessing and Kant. 

The central chapter, on the duality in unity of language, contains the 
author's hardest thinking. For here he attempts to infer from Hamann’s 
largely polemical and always cryptic statements on ‘natural’ and ‘abstract’ 
language, what he may have meant, in terms of modern linguistic theory, by 
statements such as that language is the ‘finest parable of the hypostatic union of 
our sensory and rational natures’, by the ‘transcendental root’ of sensation and 
understanding, or simply by the description of language as a ‘shekinah’, 
‘tabernacle’ or ‘sacrament’. The basic argument of this chapter is that 
Hamann’s requirement of unity in language refers, not only to the unity of 
thought and language in general (leading to a rejection of thought which 
seeks to abstract or liberate itself from language), but also, and even primarily, 
to a unity within language itself of linguistic symbols representing empirical 
realities and those whose function is purely relational, auxiliary and connective, 
i.e. to the unity of the ‘sense-unit’. The fact that this central link is itself an 
inference, and nowhere clearly stated by Hamann, should not worry the 
reader unduly. For as a central postulate it enables the author to throw much 
light on related Hamannian ideas, such as the categories of time and space 
and the function of revelation within them, the dualism of subject-object in 
his thought, and the divine origin of language. 

In stating his position in relation to other Hamann scholars the author shows 
a welcome independence of those who would see Hamann in the negative 
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light of Hegel and Kant (Unger) or bathed in the coming dawn of Kierke- 
gaard (Lowrie) or the setting sun of German mysticism (Nadler). For Pro- 
fessor O'Flaherty Hamann is a straightforward Christian transcendentalist for 
whom divine revelation, historically actualized in the Scriptures and in the 
person of Christ, mediates between God and man. This is not a vindication of 
Hamann the believer, but of central importance for a reliable interpretation of 
the utterances of Hamann the linguistic philosopher. While the cryptic 
nature of these utterances makes Hamann less accessible to us after two 
centuries, they are in their nature a striking anticipation of modern concern 
with the relation between language and thought. 

It is this cryptic nature of Hamann’s utterances which raises occasional 
doubts whether the author’s approach is not a shade too streamlined for the 
subject. Thus three separate quotations are introduced (pp. 15, 20 and 30) 
bearing on analogies between language and money, and each time it is a 
different and even contradictory facet of the analogy which is illuminated. A 
confrontation of these three quotations alone would have shown the associa- 
tion in Hamann’s mind of language, especially poetic language, with vital 
libido, and thus with money, and might, without invalidating the argument, 
have made Hamann’s emotionally charged rejection of abstractions (see 
especially the quotations on p. 75) more understandable. But the author has 
chosen a strictly philosophical method of interpretation. 

A few misprints (p. 60, |. 12 insert not, p. 89, |. 20, words missing, p. 92, 
|. 5 for of read to) and some infelicitous translations (p. 36, ‘I keep myself to’ 
... hold myself to’... , p. 28, ‘a mind that thinks at its own expense,’ cf. p. 
45, does its own thinking’) should be corrected if the book is re-issued. 


(F. J. Sropp) 


German Travellers in England, 1400-1800. By W. D. Robson Scott. Oxford: 


Blackwell. 1953. 31s. 6d. 


‘To see ourselves as others see us’ is apt to administer a shock to our com- 
placency, and Dr. Robson Scott administers more than one in this learned 
survey he has compiled for our soul’s good and our mind's entertainment. 
For that same insularity which so struck our German visitors still causes us to 
view with deep suspicion anyone speaking a foreign tongue. “E’s a b—y 
furriner, ‘eave ‘alfa brick at ‘im!’ The sentiment was just as strongly (but 
more politely) expressed in 1416 when, before being allowed to land, the 
Emperor Sigismund was received at the lance’s point and made to swear that 
he had not come to claim the fealty of this realm for the Holy Roman Empire. 
It is more than a shock to learn that in Shakespeare's day and long after, our 
women (beautiful as they were), were regarded by the foreigner as ready to 
throw themselves at the head of any visitor casting admiring glances! And it 
hurts still more to read that we were reputed cruel, not only to one another, but 
to animals, avaricious and unreliable, that we were addicted to gambling and 
blood sports, were inveterate smokers, proud and haughty, and regrettably 
inclined to drunkenness and suicide. There were, however, some redeeming 
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features: Our highwaymen robbed with charming manners, and our mobs, 
though unruly, were good natured. We possessed independence of mind, we 
disliked militarism and had a dogged faith in our constitution and our estab- 
lished liberties, we were pre-eminent in science and great lovers of, and skillful 
practicioners in, music. 

These opinions are expressed with such unanimity down the centuries that 
the critical reader may well wonder whether they are not part of a nationality 
myth handed down from one printed record to another. How much, in 
other words, is derived from the Reisebiichlein and Itineraries (of which Dr. 
Scott lists no fewer than twenty-one between 1610 and 1798), and how far 
did our visitors come predisposed to find the characteristics they did find: Dr. 
Scott himself hints at the problem in his Appendix I where he considers the 
dependence of Hentzner and Platter on their sources. 

Apart from those of K. Ph. Moritz, H. P. Sturz and Georg Forster, none of 
these travel tales have any great literary merit, but they are full picturesque 
happenings and colourful descriptions. There is, moreover, an excellent 
in which makes the book an invaluable work of reference. 


(L. A. WiLLoucHBy) 


Sprache und Welt. Probleme der Sprachphilosophie. By Hans Heinz Holz. Frankfurt 
a. Main: Verlag G. Schulte-Bulmke. 1953. 144 pp. DM 14.80. 


This book follows a fashionable trend. Analysis of language — in this case of 
Ancient Greek, Chinese and ergative languages — is undertaken in order to 
illustrate and support a linguistic theory, but is at the same time used to explain 
philosophical and cultural phenomena. 

No one can quarrel with its basic assumption: Language is heuristic; its 
forms intimately affect modes of thought; they are a means of disclosing 
reality. Realization of this truth has given fresh impetus to both linguistics 
and philosophy. Nor can one dissent from its final conclusions: Interpreta- 
tions of reality made in and through different languages can and should supple- 
ment one another. Philosophy which ignores linguistic differentiations of the 
same state of affairs will give a one-sided misinterpretation of the world and 
miss the true nature of reality. Hence the value of learning languages. It does 
quite literally widen the horizon. Not just being able to prattle in the current 
idiom, of course, but ‘das Denkenkénnen einer Sache unter den Perspektiven 
verschiedener Sprachen. Mag sie altmodisch gescholten werden — hier 
bewahrt sich der Bildungswert der humanistischen Erziehung’ (p. 11). 

Yet doubts remain. Ergative languages lack an accusative case — and there- 
with all possibility of a subjectivistic, Idealist theory of knowledge (p. 117). 
In Chinese, where meaning is decided not by grammar but by stylistics, an 
utterance depends for its understanding on interpretative skill. Hence the 
language could not develop unambiguous and abstract formulations, hence it 
did not foster exact science (p. 106). There is some truth in all this, for con- 
nections do exist. But can a single factor — language — explain so much? 
Ought it to be made to appear to? Cultural phenomena are nodal points in a 
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web of relationships, and one is suspicious of single-track reasoning where a ] 
configurational approach is called for. Compare Joseph Needham’s treatment 
of a related problem, ‘Human Laws and Laws of Nature in China and the 
West’,' where linguistic, legal, social, economic and political factors are all 
taken into account. And the historical perspective is superb. 

Holz is historically parochial. One example. He borrows Brecht’s term 
Verfremdung (p. 48) to contrast the strange freshness of words and things in 
poetry with their stale remoteness in our casual usage of them — Entfremdung. 
And the verbal play has point. But why write as if the notion were new? The 
power of art to jerk us out of ‘the lethargy of custom’ was a commonplace of 
Romantic thought. And would Brecht have had such a concept at his disposal 
if Kant had not struggled to disentangle the aesthetic from other modes — 
and, incidentally, provided Existentialists with a no doubt inadequate, but 
historically important oxymoron (interesseloses Wohlgefallen) which they can 
then dismiss as dsthetische Scheinkonstruktion (p. 34)? 

For all that he says about foreign languages, his selection of authorities is 
parochial too: Marx, Heidegger, Sartre, Metschaninow, Snell, Buber, Bult- 
mann — even Norbert Wiener’s The Human Use of Human Being — give an air 
of catholicity; but they are all either German or available in German, and a 
great deal of important work on language is not. And what will it profit 
philosophy to cultivate linguistic saline, if her own language fails 
to communicate? I hold no brief for Philosophy Made Easy. But through 
whole tracts of the theoretical first half of this book I felt as though I were 
sinking into a morass of words. Is this necessary? 


(EvizABETH M. WILKINSON) 


A.U.M.L.A. Journal of the Australasian Universities Modern Language Association. 
No. 1. August 1953. 


The appearance of this Journal affords eloquent testimony of the seriousness 
with which modern language studies are prosecuted ‘down under’, and the 
venture deserves the active support of our British and American colleagues. 
Germanists, in particular, will find much to interest them: Mr. van Abbé 
(Adelaide) pleads for the semantic approach to historical grammar as ex- 
pounded in H. Maeder’s Versuch iiber den Zusammenhang von Sprachgeschichte 
und Geistgeschichte (Ziirich, 1945); J. Smit (Melbourne) subjects Erich Trunz’s 
Dichtung und Volkstum in den Niederlanden im 17. Jahrhundert (Miinchen, 1937) 
to close scrutiny and criticizes the parti pris which sees in the golden age of 
Dutch literature the reflection of an idealized Volksgemeinschaft based on the 
‘rederijkerskamers’ rather than as the work of gifted individuals; H. Wiemann | Goi 
(Melbourne) describes the ‘Crisis in Humanism in Post-War German Writing’ 
and shows it issuing on the one hand in the disillusionment and resignation of 
Wiechert and Carossa and on the other in the Christian solution offered by 
Bergengruen and Langgaesser. We shall look forward to further issues of 
our younger contemporary. (L. A. WILLOUGHBY) 


1 Journal of the History of Ideas, 19§1. 
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ea Die Entzweite Welt. Studien zum Menschenbild in der neueren Dichtung. By 
ent Werner Kohlschmidt. Gladbach: Freizeiten-Verlag. 1953. 196 pp. 
the Literary criticism is tending to split up into two branches, one concerned only 
all with aesthetic values, the other only with theological, metaphysical or 
ethical ones. The present author, who writes from a Protestant point of view, 
‘rm is well aware of this tendency; in his introductory essay, he relates it to a more 
5 in general process that has been going on for at least four hundred years. This he 
ing. sees as the aspiration of Art to become autonomous. “An die Stelle Gottes 
— tritt so allmahlich der schépferische Akt des Kiinstlers. Das ist der sehr grob 
C0 


angedeutete geschichtliche Prozess, der die Linie des Bewusstwerdens einer 


osal Dynamik bezeichnet, die aber in der Sache, der sprachlichen Gegebenheit selber 


Ss — angelegt ist... Der Prozess ist nicht ruckgingig zu machen’ (p. 14). This is 
but not a problem for artists alone: “Denn die gesamteuropiaische geistige Lage ist 
can nun einmal die, dass Dichtung in weitesten Kreisen der Bildungsschichten die 
Funktion des Religions-Ersatzes iibernommen hat’ (p. 16). 
es 1s Professor Kohlschmidt’s criticism is of the kind that sets out to defend the 
jult- values of orthodox religion against the usurpation of literature. The subjects 
h air of his studies are Gotthelf’s Geld und Geist; a comparison between the same 
nd a writer's Uli and Immermann’s Miinchhausen; Ibsen’s Peer Gynt; a comparison 
rofit between Hofmannsthal’s Ein Traum von grosser Magie and Rilke’s Der Magier; 
fails an analysis of Rilke’s ‘mysticism’, mainly as manifested in Das Stundenbuch; 
ugh Rilke’s debt to Kierkegaard; Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus; Ernst Jiinger’s 
were early writings and their philosophical implications; Hermann Hesse’s Glasper- 
lenspiel; a general essay on modern utopias, but mainly on works by Hesse, 
N) Werfel and Jiinger; and another on different conceptions of freedom to be 
found in works of the Naturalists, Dehmel, George, Rilke, Hofmannsthal, 
wien Jiinger, Sartre and T. S. Eliot. 
The author’s arguments are cogent and well formulated. His limitations 
are those of the genre itself; for once we know his point of view, we have a 
1 the good idea of what his judgment of any particular work is likely to be. Rilke’s 
- Stundenbuch — to take up a single matter — has such blatant artistic faults that 
ues. ( 
Abbé it could be as easily, and far more effectively, disparaged on aesthetic grounds. 
satis It is suprising that Professor Kohlschmidt has not taken this opportunity to 
reve correlate the two branches of criticism by showing that there is a connection 
cen: — however remote — between a writer's beliefs and his achievement as an 
1937) artist. 
€ (MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 
ge O 
n the 
mann | Goethes ‘Die Aufgeregten’. Zur Frage der politischen Dichtung in Deutschland. By 
‘iting’ Peter Demetz. Hann. Miinchen: Franz Nowack Verlag. 1952. 40 pp. 
jon of The importance of this book is out of all proportion to its length. It is the first 
ed ~ to look Goethe’s three political comedies squarely in the eye (scholars of all 
ues of 


shades and variety have passed them by with suspicious haste). It is the first to 
) give an adequate, and adequately subtle answer to the question: Has Goethe 
anything to say to us today? Jaspers and Curtius thrashed this out at a high 
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level, but in such general terms that the effect was simply to make us take sides 
according to our predilections or previously held convictions, or else be equ- 
ally irritated by both. Mr. Demetz, by confining himself to a single though 
crucial field, and using a method from which his seniors could have learnt 
much, succeeds in clarifying our convictions or persuading us to change them. 

He first dispels any notion that Goethe turned his back on the contemporary 
scene. By precise reference to the repercussions, in deed and in print, of the 
Revolutionary movement in Germany, he reveals the astonishingly documen- 
tary character of his comedies and reminds us how rare in the history of 
German drama is such concern with political actuality. A superb analysis of 
Die Aufgeregten then shows how Goethe combined this exact reportage of 
historical event with an unambiguous statement of his own political attitude 
and with a poetic vision transcending both. 

Mr. Demetz’s own political attitude, stated just as unambiguously, is the 
opposite of Goethe's: A Germany struggling, as he rightly thinks she should 
be struggling, towards democracy cannot aftord to invoke Goethe's belief that 
a social order in which each man has his place and knows it is healthier than a 
free-for-all of half-baked opinions; she cannot escape from the burden of 
individual responsibility behind his insistence that politics is a métier to be 
learned like any other; she has to go forward, unshaken by too much insight — 
and be it at the risk of producing the bunglers, the tub-thumpers, armchair- 
politicians and newspaper-addicts he so brilliantly satirized. 

But by his sensitive exploration of the total poetic context of the play Mr. 
Demetz reveals no less unambiguously his awareness that commitment to any 
attitude, indispensable as it is, cannot fail to be an abstraction from the full range 
of imaginative vision. He implies that a firmly established democracy might 
well benefit from Goethe’s ruthless insight into the imperfections attendant on 
this as on any human institution, and that Goethe himself, by creating in 
Friederike a symbol of the incalculable demonic element which runs athwart 
our purposed plans, hints at the limited validity of his own solution. 

In other words he makes clear, by his own critical practice as well as by 
precept, that what we learn from Goethe can rarely be the content of a solu- 
tion. Different circumstances demand different solutions. What we can learn 
from him are the forms of being: in this case the inevitable tension between the 
limitlessness of imaginative vision and the limitedness of attitude and action, 
the need to let vision inform action without inhibiting it. 


(EuizaABeTH M. WILKINSON) 


Wilhelm Waiblinger in Italy. By Lawrence $. Thompson. University of North 


Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 9. Chapel 
Hill. 1953. [x]+105 pp. $.3. 

Waiblinger, for many readers an obscure figure in the lives of Hélderlin and 
Morike, is unlikely to be made vivid by the present study. It combines 
exhaustive detail with conclusions which are often indecisive (“Ordinarily he 
revealed himself as a fairly well informed critic, but occasionally he tended to 
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exaggeration as the result of excitement or enthusiasm’, p. 27), and sometimes 
naive (‘His experience among the — has no parallel in the writings of 
other [earlier] travellers in Italy ... On the whole he found that the Italian 
people consisted of beautiful, sensuous women and extremely lazy men’, 
p. 97). Again, the division into chapters on Waiblinger in relation to Italian 
Art, Literature and Music, Landscape, People, Antiquity, the Renaissance, and 
Catholicism, leads to repetition and fractures the organic outline of his 
personality and outlook. 

The references to parallels among Waiblinger’s contemporaries and pre- 
cursors, too, are sometimes unhappy. Goethe's geological interests are dis- 
missed as ‘closet diversions’ (p. 49); Novalis is coupled with Fouqué in ‘the 
cult of Mondromantik’ (p. 20); and it should surely be made clear that, in the 
Taugenichts, Italy is no longer a serious ideal (pp. 15, 42), but part of a Roman- 
tic attitude which is already subject to satire: it is wholly misleading to link 
Taugenichts with Corinne as ‘efforts to reveal the living spirit of Italy’ (p. 15). 
In chapter 1, Tieck should certainly have been included among the Italian 
pilgrims, and his travel poems of 1805-1806 would have offered a valuable 
comparison. Tieck’s Italianism has been studied in detail by E. C. Stopp 
(Cambridge dissertation, 1939), whose work is omitted from Dr. Thompson’s 

rather meagre bibliography. 

But the book does establish Waiblinger’s chief contribution to the German 
picture of Italy — his awareness of everyday life and ordinary people — and, 
with its careful index, it will form a useful source for those who may wish to 
refer to the facts and opinions which Waiblinger made available to his con- 
temporaries and to later travellers. 

(BriAN A. ROWLEY) 


Heinrich von Ofterdingen. By Novalis. Edited by Paul Kluckhohn. Stuttgart: 


Port Verlag. 1953. 260 pp. DM 8.80. 


Novalis is the most important, and the most Romantic, of German Romantics: 
and Heinrich von Ofterdingen is the most important, and the most Romantic, 
of his works. Yet until now no scholarly edition has been available in the 
bookshops; and this lack has been more serious because of the relative inacces- 
sibility, at any rate to students, of the splendid critical edition by Professors 
Kluckhohn and Samuel of the complete Schriften (Meyers Klassiker, 1929), 
which seems unlikely to be reprinted. This new edition, based on that of 1929, 
is therefore particularly welcome. It contains a definitive text of the novel, 
together with Novalis’s own comments on it, gathered from his notebooks, 
and Tieck’s more coherent and less reliable account of the proposed course of 
Part II. In addition, to facilitate comparison with the Klingsohr Marchen, the 
text of Das Marchen von Hyazinth und Rosenbliitchen is also reprinted. 

In the Einleitung and Anmerkungen, Professor Kluckhohn’s lifelong study of 
Romantic writing is as it were distilled, so providing exactly what one would 
have wished. Drawing skilfully on the 1929 apparatus, he indicates in the 
Introduction the necessary biographical and literary background, and passes 
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quickly on to the interpretation, guiding his readers deftly towards their own 
discoveries without attempting to be exhaustive. The Notes deal more fully 
with difficult or allusive detail, and are especially helpful in the case of Kling- 
sohr’s Marchen. 1 note only one misprint: the date of Walzel’s essay (p. 256, 
note $6) should read 1919, not 1910. The book is well-printed, pleasant to 
read, and durably bound. It is unfortunate that the price could not have been 
brought more easily within the means of students; but times are hard, and it 
would be ungrateful to complain of an edition which offers an ideal approach, 
both for students and for staff, to this great and many-sided work. 


(Brian A. Row ey) 


Ernst Jiinger. A Writer of Our Time. (Studies in Modern European Literature and 


Thought.) By J. P. Stern. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1953. 63 pp. 


In this study Ernst Jiinger’s writing is seen as essentially consistent in quality 
and aim from the war-books of the nineteen-twenties up to the diary of the 
last war, Strahlungen, and the Utopian novel Heliopolis. Dr. Stern’s essay is 
highly critical of Jiinger’s writing and outlook; the author doubts whether the 
concept of soldierly and technical efficiency, as presented in so much of 
Jiinger’s writing, can form an adequate basis for the creation of living litera- 
ture. A sensitive and penetrating analysis of Jiinger’s language and style, which 
forms the backbone of this study, leads Dr. Stern to the conclusion that 
Jiinger’s writing, for all its dazzling ingenuity, lacks the finer qualities which 
belong to true greatness. With the help of apt and plentiful illustrations, he 
examines Jiinger’s way of handling words and picks out the quality of his 
imagery; the translations of Jiinger’s German are vivid and forceful. A book 
which is to introduce Jiinger to the English reading public might perhaps have 
emphasized in the first place what this controversial author has to say rather 
than how he says it; Dr. Stern has, however, succeeded in compressing much 
knowledge and searching thought within the space of his able and lucid essay. 


(H. M. Warpson) 


Josef Weinheber (‘Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner Dichtung’). By Josef Nadler. 


Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1952. 447 pp. S. Fr. 18.90. 


This book is the first comprehensive study of Weinheber’s life and poetic 
work. In three sections it surveys the years from 1892-1924 (Ottakring), 
1924-1937 (Altplatz), 1937-1945 (Kirchstetten). References to the texts, a 
chronological table and no less than twenty illustrations are welcome additions 
to the above monograph by Professor J. Nadler, which is distinguished by a 
happy medium between adulation and depreciation; e.g. of the critical analyses 
of Weinheber’s lecture course to Viennese students in 1944, or the reference to 
Weinheber’s unhappy réle as poet and Eckermann in one person, and above 
all, of the detached assessment of Weinheber’s political views which, on the 
occasion of his Weimar address, culminates in the following statement: 
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wn Er steht iiber der Zeit. Seine Grundstellung wird nicht nur nicht durch 
ily die Weltanschauung des Nationalsozialismus bestimmt. . . . 
ng- Each of the above three Sections is introduced by a description of the 
56, physical and spiritual landscape in which the poet Weinheber was able to create 
, to his works. Moreover, Professor Nadler’s artistic insight into the poet’s inner- 
een most thoughts and visions reveals to us some fascinating new aspects, e.g. the 
d it use of the three antitheses, night — day, flesh — spirit, | — thou, which suddenly 
ch, emerge in Weinhebcr’s work (about December 1915), fertilizing poems such 
as “Wir kommen aus der grossen Nacht’... and the cycles ‘Benedictus’ and 
) ‘Gottsucher’. 


The influence of R. Dehmel on Weinheber’s early verse is clearly shown. 
The author also explain’s Weinheber’s ‘mystical’ hunger after Latin and Greek 


and —a hunger which had been intensified by the abrupt end of the poet’s gram- 
mar-school years at Médling. 

lity As to his debt to Hélderlin the following statement is significant: “Wein- 

‘the heber bezeugt uns selber, dass ihm Friedrich Hélderlin um 1922 noch unbe- 

y is kannt war.’... 

‘the The chapters on Weinheber’s “Buchstaben-Mystik’ and “Lautsymbolik’ on 

ae ‘Hier ist das Wort’ etc. will be of greatest importance to any future research 

et on the interrelationship between Weinheber’s poetic theory and practice. 

hich (A. CLoss) 

that 

hich 

» he Das Mondschaf. The Moon Sheep. By Christian Morgenstern. Authorized English 

= Version by A. E. W. Eitzen. Wiesbaden: Insel Verlag. 1953. 95 pp. DM 4.80. 

OO 


Twentieth-Century German Verse. A Selection Translated by Herman Salinger. 


lave Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. 93 pp. 
1uch : 
way Pleasant as it would be to find Morgenstern’s peculiar ontological humour 


successfully rendered in English (there was a good attempt by Horace 
N) Campion in the first volume of this journal, I, 1937), the present version pro- 
duces nothing like the effect of the original. With very few exceptions, these 
translations do not strike English readers as even moderately funny. One must 


dler. bear in mind, of course, that there is little precedent in English for a type of 

comic verse which is neither pure nonsense nor pure satire, but a subtle 
oetic mixture of both; and it is certainly difficult to discover parallels for Morgen- 
ing), stern’s linguistic devices, those distortions of the language which are not only a 
ts, a criticism of common usage, but an attack on the philosophical assumptions on 
tions which that usage depends. Like certain contemporary philosophers, Morgen- 
by a stern exposes the folly and smugness of accepted ways of thought by under- 
lyses mining an accepted terminology. Mr. Eitzen has not shirked these linguistic 
ce to difficulties, as his version of Der Werwolf shows; but his enterprise and inven- 
bove tiveness do not redeem his offences against English idiom and English metric. 
n the (‘This startles very much the boot’ (p. 49) is one of many examples of un- 


idiomatic English; ‘If he had but no wife and child’ (p. 17) and “The moor- 
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sheep stares at me struck with wild awe’ (p. 35) are examples of lines that 
simply will not scan). The Wicker Chair (p. 11) is totally incomprehensible 
in Mr. Eitzen’s version; the final couplet 


Till once more getting up its back 
It wickedly begins to crack 


is not only inaccurate, but meaningless. 

Professor Salinger, too, has translated three poems by Morgenstern, with 
rather more success. The other poets represented in his collection include 
George, Hofmannsthal, Rilke, Carossa, Hesse, Wiechert, Agnes Miegel, 
Ricarda Huch, Hermann Claudius, Trakl, Werfel, Weinheber, Ulrich Becher 
and H. E. Holthusen. Both the translations and the poems chosen are of very 
unequal quality. The translator’s endeavour to reproduce rhyme lead to such 
shocking paraphrases as 


And when the autumn wind, soft and sublime, 
Nips at the treetops, sunbeams tilt and pour 


Upon us. ... (p. 9) 
for Stefan George’s 


Wir ftihlen dankbar wie zu leisem brausen 
Von wipfeln strahlenspuren auf uns tropfen. . . . 


Here, and elsewhere, Professor’s Salinger’s version bears no relation at all to 
the original poem, even though metre, rhyme and literal sense may be faith- 
fully rendered. His version of a blank verse poem by Stefan George is in- 
comparably better. 

What is wholly regrettable about Professor Salinger’s book is that it in- 
cludes so many poems which are inferior to the work of even the least accomp- 
lished of contemporary poets in England and America. Though he does not 
claim that his selection is representative of the best German poetry written in 
this century, his book will amost certainly have the effect of confirming all 
the current prejudices against German literature. Another reason why 
discrimination is necessary in undertakings of this kind is that many German 
lyrics which are at least melodious in their own language become unbearably 
trite when translated literally. Professor Salinger does not appear to have 
considered these circumstances. 

(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Viola d’ Amore. By Felix Braun. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1953. 280 pp. 

Spiegelungen. By Mela Hartwig. Kleine Gurlitt-Reihe Nr. 6. Wien: Gurlitt 
Verlag. 1953. 42 pp. 

Friihe Kantilene. By Josef Friedrich Fuchs. Wien: Amandus-Verlag. 1953. 99 pp. 
All these volumes of poetry are distinctly Austrian in character. Felix Braun, 
whose new volume is a selection from nearly fifty years’ work, was much 
influenced by Hofmannsthal, as his juvenilia show. His later development can 
be traced in these pages, from his tendency to loosen the traditional forms by 
irregular accentuation to the greater freedom of his last odes, a freedom 
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limited only by the essential correspondence between content and form. Felix 
Braun’s originality is that of the traditional artist who discreetly modifies the 
existing means of expression and adapts them to his own ends; this is not a 
spectacular process, but it is a valuable and a necessary one if there is to be such 
a thing as a national literature, as distinct from that broken chain of brilliant 
individual performances which Hofmannsthal had in mind when he described 
German literature as “Goethe und Ansatze’. The themes of Felix Braun’s 
poetry, too, show a steady development from the individualism of the purely 
lyrical poet — concerned with momentary impressions and moods or with 
self-confession —to the larger sphere of religion, myth and history. His 
media vary accordingly, from the early sonnets and songs to the long irregular 
lines of such descriptive poems as Ein Winterabend (p. 109), thence through the 
classical ode and elegy to the flexible blank verse and the ‘free’ verse of his 
most recent phase. Of the outstanding poems of all these different phases I 
should like to quote, but can only mention, Grabschrift fiir einen Tiroler Kaiser- 
jdger (p. 87), Der Knecht mit dem Licht (p. 109), Vorhersage (p. 154), Pflan- 
zengleichnisse (p. 167), Der Tod der Tiere (p. 188), Das Gebet Pindars (p. 204) 
and Ode an Italien (p. 230.) 

Mela Hartwig’s Spiegelungen also appears to be a selection from her collected 
poems and translations; the earliest is dated 1914, the latest 1952. She is a 
lyrical poet in the same Austrian tradition, modestly individual and gifted 
with an unusually sensitive ear. This is especially evident in her frequent, but 
always subtle, use of assonance and alliteration: 


. .. Gerippe Mensch, der Maschine verschweisst, 
Gesattigte Kraft und zermiirbter Geist, 
Faulnis, mit Eisen und Blut gespeist. 


These lines are from a cycle of poems with a specifically contemporary 
theme which suggest that the poet has successfully assimilated the work of 
poets very different from herself — poets of the noisy, experimental schools. 
Whatever their theme, all these poems are distinguished by excellent crafts- 
manship and a fine restraint. 

Friihe Kantilene is a much more ambitious work by what one imagines to be 
a much younger poet. It is a single long poem in twenty parts, written in 
irregular and unrhymed verse. In spite of the repetition of thematic phrases, 
the connection between these parts remains loose; altogether, the poem tends 
to fall apart because the poet has chosen a freedom which he cannot yet afford. 
There is an unhappy alternation between the particular and the general, as if 
the poet were trying to relate his own experience to universal truths of which 
he is not quite certain; this leads to rhetoric, an exclamatory manner that 
arouses the reader’s mistrust. The self-addressed ‘you’ is a device which poets 
should use with the utmost economy; in a poem of this length it becomes tire- 
some and embarrassing, much more so than the candid and ingenuous ‘I’. 
Nevertheless, this is a most promising poem, full of new associations and vivid 
imagery. 


(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 








NOTE 


The second and concluding part of the article “Experiment and Tradition: Some 
German Fiction since 1945' by Dr. H. M. Waidson will appear in our next issue, 


July 1954. 





AN APPEAL TO READERS OF GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS 


German Life and Letters was revived after the war by a unanimous vote of the 
University Teachers of German in Great Britain and Ireland in conference at 
Oxford, when some of the senior members of our profession generously con- 
tributed to a guarantee fund. For some time everything went well. But with 
ever mounting costs of production and with a diminution in the number of 
subscribers owing to the rise in the cost of living, the Journal is faced at the end 
of this year’s working with a deficit of between £75 and £100. This will more 
than exhaust the guarantee fund, and it is obvious that neither Publisher nor 
Editors can continue to shoulder so serious a financial obligation. 

It would be a thousand pities if, after so many years of successful spade work by 
all concerned — publishers, editors and contributors alike — during which German 
Life and Letters has achieved an international reputation, the Journal should be 
forced to cease publication, particularly as some fifty more subscribers would 
make all the difference between solvency and bankruptcy. This appeal is directed 
not so much to our present staunch supporters — though they, too, may help by 
introducing the Journal to their friends — but primarily to our many readers who, 
we hope, may become subscribers. There is room in this country for a journal 
devoted solely to German studies, and there are many who are interested in such 
work; on their response alone the continuance of the Journal will depend. 


BAsIL BLACKWELL 
James Boyp 

C. P. MAGILL 

L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
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